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ag-**Clear the decks!” We shall soon have congress 
in session—and, to prepare for the contest of matter 
against the capacity of our pages, we must endeavor to 
dispose of all record-articles, (which are on hand), as fast 
as possible. ‘he ensuing session will be, perhaps, the 
most interesting of any which has recently been held, and 
we shall make great exertions to keep our readers fully 
apprised of what takes place, and as promptly as the na- 
ture of a weekly publication will admit of. We have 
considerable means to do these things, and will use them 
freely. The general am unt of the reading-matter con- 
tained in asingle RecisTeER, is greater than that of a large 
majority of the daily papers for a week. 


We have amused ourselves, and, perhaps, may afford a 
moment’s amusement to others, by some notice of Mr. 
Ritchie’s ‘‘forty dollar coat;” and certain of the facts 
elicited are quite interesting. ‘‘Vous verrons!” 


—_—_ 


We have recorded some of the leading things which 
happened to Mr. Clay on his journey from Philadelphia 
to Boston—and propose, in the ensuing week, to conclude 
our journal of the incidents which took place in the city 
last named, and its neighborhood. It is due to this dis- 
tinguished gentleman and his numerous friends, that such 
a record should be made,—and, as before observed, it be- 
longs to the history of our own times. We would that 
he had felt himself at liberty to have addressed the mass 
of people crowded into Faneuil Hall. 

The honors conferred on Mr. Clay must have been 
grateful to his feelings, though wholly unexpected, and 
much iaterfering with his private wishes and views—for 
it is positively asserted by some who speak as with ‘‘an- 
thority,” that he entertains no personal objects of a poli- 
tieal nature, at the present time; and, at any rate, it seems 
rather hard that such men as Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster 
—who would take the first rank in any legislative body in 
the world—whose talents are, at once, the property and 
pride of the nation, should not be allowed to visit dif- 
ferent parts of this great and wide republic, that they may 
see with their own eyes, hear with their own ears, and so 
better understand the true interests of its various parts 
without being followed by floods of personal abuse 
and foul detraction, and the constant imputation of un- 
worthy motives, issued by individuals who are at once a 
disgrace to the public press, and to their kind. 

Gov. Gayle’s rejoinder to the letter of the secretary of 
war, (inserted in our last) has not yet reached us. 





There will be two ardently contested elections at the 
next session of congress, one in the house of representa- 
tives and the other in the senate, and both, perhaps, on 
extraordinary principles. 

Mr. Moore, of Kentucky, has received the certificate 
of election as representative in congress, though it is 
well known that Mr. Letcher had a majority of the votes 
reecived in the district—the sheriff of one of the counties 
having refused to exhibit his poll: book. 

At the session of the legislature of Rhode Island, in 
January last, Mr. Rodbdins was re-elected a senator of the 
United States, for six years from the 3d of March ensu- 
ing: the vote was for Mr. Robbins—41, Mr. Elisha R. 
Potter, (Jackson) 25, and Dutee J. Pearce, (anti-mason), 
12—majority for Robbins 4. A protest against his elec- 
tion, however, was presented by thirty members of the 
legislature, which the house refused to receive. But the 
legislature was again in session last week, and, its poli- 
tical character being changed, Mr. E. R. Potter ealled 
up the resolations offered by him at the former session, 
and, after two days’ debate, they were adopted, by a vote 
of 43 to 27, declaring the former election void; and on the 
following day Mr. Potter was himself elected a senator 
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in congress. In this case, both Mr. Robbins and Mr. 

Potter, we suppose, have received certificates of election. 

If we remember correctly, the ground taken in the 

protest above mentioned was, that the then acting senate 

was not a legal body, inasmuch as there had been ‘“‘no 

choice” by the a and that there was no constitu- 
1 


tional power to hold over, until an election was made by 
the people, &c. 


The resolutions just above alluded to, with the protest 


of the minority, against going into the recent election, are 
laid off for record next week. 


These are, indeed, the days of ‘‘eombinations!” At 
the recent election in Vermont, the great body of the na- 
tional republican and Jackson parties acted together and 
supported a combined ticket, in opposition to the anti- 
masons, but failed. And now in the legislature of Rhode 
Islund, the Jacksonians, aided by the anti-masons, have 
succeeded in electing Mr. Potter. 


A curious point of law, and of justice too, seems pre- 
sented in the following paragraph— 


Weare informed that one of the thousand dollar notes, 
fraudulently drawn from the Western bank of Philadel- 
phia, has been presented by a gentleman of Philadel- 
phia, who received it from a correspondent at New York; 
and that payment has been refused. 


—_— 


The Philadelphia Sentinel of the 5th inst. speaking of 
the next presidential election, says— 

**Let the present session of congress pass over without any 
nomination; and let an attempt be made to concentrate, in 
some satisfactory manner, the entire democratic strength on 
one candidate. If that should fail, and Henry shouid be started 
for the race, we have one alternative which should be borne in 
mind: The colts can at any time be withdrawn, and Old Eclipse 
the unconquered and unconquerable, be entered for the third 
heat. We have no doubt, that gen. Jackson earnestly desires 
to be relieved from the cares of public life, and to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the retirement of the Hermitage; but the 
‘union must be preserved,’? and he would doubtiess consent to 


— his own ease and comfort on the altar of his country’s 
good.”? 


The bearing of this paragraph, as to the succession, 
needs no explanation. 


We have various reports from Alabama. 

The Augusta, (Geo.) Chronicle says—“‘It is stated by a gen- 
tleman just arrived in this city from Alabama, that 400 of the 
Alabama settlers were armed and encamped at the Pole Cat 
eprings, Waiting the approach of the United States troops, which 
(consisting of 150 men), had moved on toward that place, with 
the determination to expel them by force.”’ 

The Mobile Commercial Advertiser of a late date,(October 
25), furnishes the following much more satisfactory information: 

“The report from a Columbus paper, that the troops at Fort 
Mitchell were to march immediately to expel the whites from 
the Creek territory, cannot be well founded. The troops are 
directed to aid the marshal in his duties, and that officer has 
given public notice that the settlers will not be disturbed before 
the 15th of January. In the mean time we cannot but indulge 
the hope, that the difficulties may, in come manner, be adjust- 
ed.”? 

The Richmond Enquirer observes— 

‘s*Every view we can take of it—every new fact which we re- 
ceive from Alabaina—or from Washington, satisfies us that it is 
one of the most delicate questions which have recently grown 
up; that time and moderation are necessary to adjust it to the 
public satisfaction—and that any thing like violence or poostes- 
tation, in either party, may do incalculable mischief. Both 
ought to bear and forbear. Ought not governor Gayle to sum- 
mon his legislature, as soon as possible, to lay all the facts be- 
fore them; and avail himself of their best advice in directing the 
movements of the state at this critical emergency? Governors 
Hamilton and Hayne did not act upon their own responsibility 
alone. They had the aid, not only of the legislature, but ofa 
convention; and should the governor of Alabama, in a cause of 
greater perplexity and perhaps of equal importance, not resort 
to the same oracle for advice? 

And the Washington ‘‘Globe” says— 

We insert to-day, a communication from Mr. Madison while 
secretary of state, directing certain proceedings under the in- 
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act of March 3d, 1807. The instructions were issued by 
toe sathority of Mr. Jefferson, then president of the United 
States. No man will question his attachment to liberty or his 
jealousy of the improper employment of military authority; and 
yet he directs its employment under this act, and orders the re- 
moval of all who may be found on the land, and ‘*who may 
have taken possession or settled there, &c.”? There is not a 
word here to justify the distinction taken by governor Gayle 
respecting possession with or without claim. But all occu- 
pants, indiscriminately, are ordered to be removed. The mili- 
tary orders issued by general Dearborn, are also subjoined. It 
certainly requires some moral courage to question the correct- 
ness of the construction put upon an act of congress by Jetfer- 
son, Madison and Dearborn, and which was passed in their 
day, or to arraign, as an unjustifiable measure, the employment 
of military force in a case presenting still stronger features than 
the one sanctioned by them. It is not necessary for us to ex- 
press an opinion upon the facts of that case. All we have to 
do with it is to refer to their authority for a practical construc- 
tion of the law, upon the two points contested by gov. Gayle, 
that is, the employment of military force, and the removal of 
intruders who occupy public land without preferring any claim 


we Department of state, November 30, 1807. 


Claiborne: 
pe oa pursuance of the act of congress of 3d March, 1807, 
to prevent settiements being made on lands ceded to the United 
States, until authorised by law, the enclosed instructions, which 
you will please to deliver, have been given to the marshal of the 
Orleans territory, to remove immediately, by civil power, from 
the Batture, in front of the suburb Ste. Mary, any persons who 
shall be found on the same, and who may have taken posses- 
sion or settled thereon, since the date of the aforesaid act. 
Should it become necessary, you are hereby authorised to call 
out such military force, as the occasion may require, to execute 
the order of removal. For this purpose, instructions have been 
issued, and are herein enclosed, to the commanding officer of 
the troops of the United States, stationed at New Orleans, to 
act promptly in obedience to any orders he may receive from 
you on the subject. [Signed] James Mapison. 
War department, 30th November, 1807. 
To the commanding officer of the troops of the United States, sta- 
tioned at New Orleans. 

Sir: In pursuance to an act of congress to prevent settlements 
being made on lands ceded to the United States, until authoriz- 
ed by law; you are hereby directed, with the troeps under your 
command, to execute promptly such orders as you may receive 
from the governor of the Orleans territory, or the secretary act- 
ing as governor thereof, to remove any persons from the Bat- 
ture, in front of the suburb Ste. Mary, of the city of New Or- 
leans. Iam, &c. 

The steamboat Yeatman, exploded on the Mississippi, 
near Memphis, on the 20th ult. and eight or ten lives 
were lost—among those killed was the engineer, to whose 
carelessness this murderous business is ascribed. 

Something must be done to compel the owners and 
masters of steamboats to make better provisions for the 
safety of passengers. The waste of life is outrageous, 
and altogether inexcusable, in a great majority of cases. 





THE COMPLAINT AND THE REMEDY! The ‘Pennsyl- 

rian” of Oct. 29, says 
we What does the otitor of the Richmond Enquirer think had 
best be done with the surplus revenue, which is daily increas 
ing? If there is to be a distribution, Pennsylvania would like 
to have a slice—but our southern friends have great constitu- 
tional obféctions to the principle altogether. There is now 
more money aud means in the bands of the general government 
than it knows what to do with. The national debt is gone—or, 
what is the same thing, the cash is ready when the day of pay- 
ment shall come round, and a large balance over. What shall 
be done with the surplus? It is time to inquire.” 

And the Enquirer of the Ist inst. after speaking of the 


dangers of an overflowing treasury, replies— 

The tariff must aif a heaped reduced.—We must particularly 
apply the knife to the duties on woollens. It was but the other 
day, that the New York Commercial, in describing the fair of 
the American institute in New York, spoke of the prosperity of 
the woollen manufactures. It says ‘that under all difficulties, 
every year has brought forth woollen goods from our looms, 
more and more perfect, and the late exhibition at Masonic Hall! 
has shown, that in the highest finish, we are but a shade be- 
hind the most accomplished of our rivals. Our broad cloths are 
eo manifestly superior to those shown at any former fair, that 
they have extorted admiration from those -least disposed to be- 
stow it, and who never before believed that America could pro- 
duce cloths of the higher qualities. It is a great point to satis- 
fy all, that wool will grow as fine, spindles move as true, and 
shuttles fly as accurately, and that dye stuffs are subject to the 
same chemical laws on this cide of the Atlantic as on the other.’ 
It congratulates the manufacturers ‘on their triumph’—but is it 
wonderful, that they succeed atthe expense of the great body 
of the consumers, the farmers, &c.? Broad cloth coats might 
be worn at $23, which now cost us $40, if the tariff were re- 
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duced to the proper point. The former is now the price at Mon- 
treal—the latter, at Richmond.”’ 


It is not worth while to enter upon a general discussion 
of the matters presented, just now—it may be well to 
wait a little; perhaps the alarm about an overflowing 
treasury will subside, as it did when Mr. Crawford pre- 
sided over the affairs of that department! He did not 
know what to do with the public money, one year—but, 
for the next two, the operations of the sinking fund were 
suspended, and money borrowed, to eke out the common 
disbursements! ‘The revenue of the present year is an 
extra one; but after the 3d of March next, it will soon 
settle down into itsregular amount. We are now collect. 
ing, in one year, a sum equal to the regular receipts of a 
year and an half, because of reduced credits on duties in 
general, and the payment of those on woollens, in cash, 
The bonds given under the law of 1828 have not all ar- 
rived at maturity—even those for goods which were made 
free by the act of 1832. And the result is, that the gene. 
ral aggregate revenue paid, in the year ending March 
1834, may be more than twice as large as that which wil] 
be received in the ensuing year, though the amount of 
importations shall be precisely the same. 

A few remarks will make this statement very plain— 
Until March, 1833, the average credits on West Indig 
goods, generally, was 74 months, on European 10 months, 
on wines 12 months, on salt 9 months, on teas, East In- 
dia goods, &c. 12 months. Since March 1833, the duties 
on woollens are payable in cash—and the average rate on 
all other articles is only 44 months.* ‘Tea, cofive, wines, 
and other late highly taxed and very important revenue 
articles, are made free, or admitted at much diminished 
rates of duty—but there is even yet a large amoant of 
bonds given on account of such commodities that remain 
unsatisfied. Hence the extra revenue spoken of. By 
these changes in the terms of the credits, no part of the 
duties on goods imported between the 3d March and 3d 
Sept. 1833, will remain undue after the 3d March 1834— 
but a large amount of the duties on teas, &c. imported pre- 
vious to the 3d March 1833, may not be payable until after 
March 1834—one-third of such duties running on a cre- 
dit of 18 months. For these reasons, the revenue collect- 
ed in the present year, regarded in its aggregate, affords 
no rule by which to calculate the receipts of future years, 

Besides, the state of the country should be carefully 
considered. ‘Through the aid of the American System 
and the great encouragement afforded to Lanor, a sound 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM, and great convenience in Ex- 
CHANGES of values through the offices of the bank of the 
United States, and the reduced cost of TRANSPORTA- 
r1oNS, &c.—though one or two brief seasons of seeming 
adversity occurred, it may be fairly said, we think, that 
our general advancement in prosperity and wealth, since 
the first regular tariff year of 1824, was unparalleled, and 
cannot be surpassed. ‘The value of the fee of our chief 
cities and towns has been doubled in these nine years, 
perhaps—and lands, in general, have advanced 334 per 
cent. in price; and it is probable that the exchanges have 
been trebled! Now a reverse is apprehended by many of 
our wisest and best men: with a crippling of the ‘*Ame- 
rican System” and with an arrest of internal improve- 
ments, labor must be cheapened—the circulating medium 
is about to be deranged, and already 2 and 3 per cent. are 
paid for exchanges which used to be made at the cost 
only of one-half of one per cent. and bills of the bank of 
the United States, (the best and most convenient circula- 
tion in the world),+ are rapidly disappearing. A calcula- 











*Credits under the old tariff law: 

West India goods, half at 6 and half at 9 months. 

curopean—third at 8, third at 10, and third at 12 months. 

East Indian, \c.—thiid at 8, third at 10, third at 18 months. 

Wines—12 mouths, 

Salt—9 months. 
By the new tariff, of July 1832— 

The duties on woollens—cash. 

All other goods—half at 3, and half at 6 months. 

tSome may think this rather a bold assertion—but we believe 
that no people has so safe and so convenient a currency as the 
bills of the bank of the United States have been for years past. 
They are known every where in the republic—every where re- 
ceived at par. Itis less than twelve months since, that a gen- 
Ueman, paying some money at this office, held on to his“‘U. 8. 
money,” and offered a 50 dollar bill of one of the present re- 
ceiving banks. Jt was ‘all the same”’ to us; but he said he had 
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tion of the effects of these things is uot easily made—but 
if not carefully looked into, will cause themselves to be 

elt. ‘That prosperity adds to the amount of foreign ar- 
ticles consumed, and that adversity diminishes impor- 
tations, is certainly shewn by reference to the public do- 
cuments. In the withering aud blasting years of 1820 
and 1821, when labor was prostrate and the currency ex- 
ceedingly stinted or viciously deranged, the amount of du- 
ties received on importations was no more than $28,010,059 
dollars—or 14 millions a year; the poverty of the people 
restraining or forbidding the purchase of goods. But the 
amount of duties received in 1831 was $24,224,441—and, 
in the three first quarters of 1832, nearly 22 millions, or 
at an annual rate equal to the whole rceipts of the two 
years 1820 and 1821. And what was the state of the trea- 
sury in 1821? It was depleted and beggared—old debts 
disgracefully unpaid, and new loans created—though just 
petore the secretary had asked for liberty to purchase the 
stocks of the U. States at rates above their par value! It 
was a period of public humiliation and private distress. 
A general bankruptey was threatened ! What has hap- 
pened may happen again. And further—the amount 
of our revenue, derivable from importations, is, at all 
times, affected by the state of things in Europe, and the 
price and demand for our productions abroad. It is as 
uncertain as the winds and waves-—and most of the offi- 
cial estimates which have been made concerning it would 
appear ridiculous, except in a knowledge of the fact that 
such estimates cannot be relied on. In many instances, 
they could hardly be called approximations to truth. 
They were rough ‘‘onesses’”-—and nothing more. 

And, in addition to all this—we have seen it frequent- 
ly stated, that, on account of certain return duties and 
other disbursements, the treasury is not so flush as it has 
seemed!* Let us wait the annual report of the secretary— 


‘and then, ‘‘nous verrons,” as Mr. Ritchie has said, ex- 


actly, 11,789 times, within the last 9 years. + 

On the second part—that “the tariff’ ust be reduced!” 
we have but little to say, at present. ‘Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof”’—and when “the day” shall come, 
we will not flinch from it. We hope, however, that Mr. 
Ritchie will allow us to believe that there are two sides 
to that question!—anud to suppose that there is a certain 
limit to the spirit of compromise which ‘‘mustT” not be 
passed. Perhaps, a reaction, as to the protection of na- 
tional industry and the progress of internal improvement, 
is nearcr at hand thau he anticipates. But it is not ne- 
cessary to speak of these matters just now. THE PEOPLE 
MAY RESUME THEIR SOVEREIGNTY. But we shall notice 
Mr. R’s ‘*broadcloth coat” at forty dollars, which might 
be had for 23 dollars, ‘if the tariff were reduced to the 
proper point.” ; : 

Premising, however, that the great improvements in 
the manufacture of American woollen goods, on which 





given, at his own store, ouly 45 dollars, iu ‘good money” for 
this 50 dollar bill. This fact is not mentioned in disparagement 
of the bank alluded to—but simply to shew that the local banks 
had not the general confidence of the people; and to express 
our belief that they CANNOT obtain it. 

And here we take the opportunity to say—that we are not 
special advocates forthe present bank of the United States. 
We never owed it one cent—it never rendered to us the small- 
est favor, except such as was common to every man in busi- 
ness—and so we have paid no debts to it at the rate of 1} cents 
in the dollar! We admit also, that the present corporation has 
no particular CLAIMS to a renewal of its Charter—but now be- 
lieving that some such institution must existto preserve and 
keep up a sound currency, and carry on the tnmeusely import- 
ant exchanges of our country—we most decidedly prefer the re- 
newal of its charter, (with some modifications), to the building 
up of a new establishinent, which would be grappled by associat- 
ed bands of reckless speculators and vile gamblers, in spite of all 
the measures which could be adopted to prevent it. The people 
lave no interest in these speculations—but always have been, 
and will be, deeply affected by the managements and frauds of 
such persons. LeT VERY WELL ALONE. But itis the disposition 
of bankrupt and desperate men to be always pulling down, that 
they may themselves get something out of the rubbish. They 
would destrey even the capitol, at Washington, if the old nails 
should fall to their share! 

*Itis confidently said, that there will be a surplus of 12 mil- 
lions, on the Ist of January next, in several of the **by authori- 
ty”? papers—the whole public debt being paid. ‘*Nous verrons!”? 

tif Mr. R. doubts the exact number of ‘‘nous verrons-es’’ that 
we have given—let him count them in the files of bis Enquirer! 
We stand open for correction, by “Obsta Ptincipiis!”’ at this 
“momentous crisis!’ 


Mr. Ritchie seems mainly to build his objection to the 
encouragement afforded, is one of the strangest things 
that ever appeared from his erratic pen. The reader 
will please to refer to his article, inserted above. No 
other inference can be drawn from it than this—that, if 
the character of American woollens had pernxciaTeD, he 
might have been satisfied with the reduction of duties pre- 
scrided by the last act of congress concerning the tariff!!! 
If it is patriotic to go backwurds in any honest pursuit of 
American enterprise, industry and skill, thank heaven, 
we do not belong to such a breed of patriots—we are not 
of that ‘republican party!” And let it be remembered, 
that two-thirds of the whole selling price of the woollen 
cloth made iu the United States, surely passes into the 
hands of the agriculturists—for materials and subsistence 
supplied by them, and that these supplies are not much, if 
any, shert of the general value of the co/ton crop export- 
ed! And the woollen business subsists twice as many of 
the people of the United States, as are subsisted by the 
growing of cotton. This is a matter of some little con- 
sideration! 

But to look at ‘‘the coat!!” Not many of the dear 
sweet people pay ronrry dollars for acoat! A large pro- 
portion of them do not expend forty dollars a year, for all 
their articles of clothing—but that’s no matter! Let us 
regard the facts—and Mr. Ritchie’s splendid broadcloth 


forty-dollar coat! 


It requires two yards of 6-4 cloth to make a coat. So 
much our tailors demand, and we suppose it is right. 
This is equal to three square yards. By the act of 1828,* 
the highest valuation for the assessment of duties, was at 
the rate exceeding four dollars the square yd.—hence the 
highest actual duty on a coat-pattern seldom exceeded 
six dollars, the duty being 50 per cent. ad val. The duty 
on the trimmings is unimportant—for the sleeve-linings 
and buttons are commouly of preferred American pro- 
duction, because of their better quality; but for thread 
and tape, padding and buckram, silk and mohair, per~ 
haps 25 cents may be paid asa ‘‘tax,” in the nice calcu- 
lation of a dandy editor! It then results, that the mer- 
chant and the tailor in Richmond, charging 40 dollars for 
a coat, must doa much better business than the Mon- 
treal merchant and tailor. Again we say, ‘nous verrons!” 

The average price of the best cloths imported for our 
tailors’ use, we have excellent authority for saying, is 
less than 28s. the running yard, in London. Indeed, we 
are told that such price might be put at less than 26s. 
But we shall take the highest sum—and 28s. in London, 
at 480 cents to the pound sterling, is $6 72. 

The Montreal merchant, or importing tailor, then pays 
for the quality of cloth required to make the coat 13 44 

Add for his profits on the sale, cost of freight, 

&c. 25 per cent. 3 66 
17 10 

And the price of the coat being $23, he receives $5 90 
fer measuring and making, and the trimmings. 

The Richmond merchant, or importing tailor, pays at 

13 





London for the cloth 44 
Duty on $13 44 at 50 per cent. 6 72 
20 16 

Add for his profits, cost of freight, &c. 25 per 
cent. on the whole sum 5 04 
25 20 


And the price of the coat being $40, he has $14 80 for 
measuring and making, and the trimmings, against $5 90 
—a payment of the honest duty being allowed in the U. 
States—without charge for any duty in Canada. 

Now these are strictly parallel cases. Aud the result 
only shews, if the cloth and its manufacture into a gar- 
ment be of the same quality,t that the Montreal tailor 
dues his own proper business for one hundred and fifty 
per cent. less than the Richmond tailor!—and besides, 
the latter makes 138 cents more on each coat, as a mer- 





*That of 1832 is at a generally lower rate, because of the abo- 
lition of the minimums. 

{We do not believe, however, that a coat of the quality which 
costs 40 dollars in Richmond, may be bad for 23 in Montreal. 
Being in the last named city, not long ago, we asked the price 
of several articles, to gratify our curivsity, and found them not 





exceedingly differing from our own. 
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chant, than the Montreal dealer and mechanic. 
verrons,” again, ‘*nous verrons!” 
The coat costs at Moutreal 


**Nous 


23 00 

And the cloth costs in London 13 44 
Profit as merchant and tailor, and to pay ex- 

penses 9 56 

The coat sells at Richmond for 40 00 

The cloth, duty included, costs 20 16 
Profits as merchant and tailor, and to pay ex- 

penses. 19 84 


So that the job of selling the cloth for and making one 
coat, at Richmond, vieldsa greater profit than the selling 
and making of two coats at Montreal! And if Mr. Rit- 
chie designs to carry out his principle, he surely will 
import his broadcloth coats READY MADE. This would 
be well enough, if he also imported subscribers for the 
“Enquirer,” and so forth! 

But if it shall be claimed that the cloth for the ‘forty 
dollar coat” has an original cost of more than 28s. the 

ard, it will only go to shew that the 23 dollar coat, at 
Montreal, cannot be of the same quality, and work against 
the justice of Mr, R’s statement—or demonstrating that 
the merchant and mechanic in Canada are content with 
avery moderate profit, or compensation, indeed! 

Say the cloth costs 40s. that is 80s. for the 
pattern, or 

The expenses on account of commissions, 


freight and other charges, cannot be less than 
10 per cent. 





1 92 
Actual out-lay 21 12 

And the merchant’s profit, and tailor’s labor, 
with the cost of trimmings, will be only 1 88 
Selling price of the coat at Montreal 25 00 


It is dnpossible to believe that such are the facts. To 
use one of Mr. Ritchie’s own beautiful phrases, he has 
discovered ‘fa mare’s nest!” 


But does Mr. Ritchie, or any body else, believe that 
the duty of 50 per cent. has been paid, or that 47 per cent. 
after the Sist December next,* will be paid, on any con- 
siderable quantity of cloth invoiced as costing 28s. the 
running yard, in London? The highest minimum in the 
old law was ‘‘exceeding” 4 dollars the square yard, or 
25s. the running yard. What say the documents with 
reference to this subject? 


The treasury report on commerce and navigation for 
1831, shews that only 8,518+ dollars worth of cloth cost- 
ing more than 4 dollars per square yard—that is, 2,12° 
square yards, were so entered in that year; and 12,310 
dollars, or 3,0774 square yards in 1832: together 5,207 
square yards, or only 3,4714 running yards, in the last 
two years—enough to clothe 1,735 persons with forty dol- 
lar coats!—allowing no more than 868 such coats in one 


year, for the supply of all the young and old dandies in 
the United States! 


This certainly shews one of two things—an average 
annual import of only 1,735 running yards of cloth, valued 
at over 6 dollars the yard [$4 00 the sq. yd.], and costing 
over 25s. sterling in London, sufficient to make coats for 
only 868 persons—or, that an immense amount of false 
entries and false oaths were made at the custom houses; 
for vast quantities of British cloths have been sold at from 
eleven to twelve dollars in our shops, which must have 
been entered as costing no more than 400 cents the square 
yard, and so paid duty under that minimum. The ease is 
then very plain, that only a miserable amount of cloth will 
be imported and entered, as costing over 25s. in England. 
Hence the profits of the merchant, or tailor,in the United 
States, must be increased in the whole amount of the 
just duty which is not paid. But in the preceding state- 
ments, the calculation is made upon an honorable entry 
of the goods. In looking at these facts, how easy is it to 
see the rightfulness of the complaints of the manufactur- 
ers, and the extent of the plunders commiited on the 
revenue, by fraudulent importations. 


i a_ 


*According to Mr. Clay’s bill of the last session. 
{See the reports, page 16, in both years. 
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We now submit Mr. Ritchie’s ‘‘forty dollar coat” to 
the public judgment!!! Many will think bim unfortunate 
in the use of figures. But it is only on these that we 


could ever grapple him—for they will not admit of be. 
ing twisted into nothing. 


The matter, in general, has been referred to, to shew 
the war which is making against the working men. But 
the misery is, that they have not ouly permitted this war, 


but Auzzaed it into successful operation against them. 
selves. 


It is designed that our workshops shall be removed, as 
far as possible, to Europe, and the labor of our people be 
placed in competition with that of the white slaves, or 
panpers, of England. It is like ‘*gall and wormwood” to 
the aristocracy to see the advances of laburing men. As 
itis the pride of Russian masters and British lords to 
look down upon the poor ‘‘operatives” with contempt— 
so the miserables of our own land, though sprung from 
‘“dung-hills” themselves, aficvet to regard manufacturers 
and mechanics as unfitt'd to ‘tpass between the wind 
and their nobility” —a sort of puppyism which has more 
than once shewn itself even in congress, by persons hold- 
ing property in their fellow men, and so not compelled 
tolabor. But the day star is arising—the people will 
soon open their eyes, and they will speak at the ballot- 
box, and resume the management of their own affairs, 
If not—if they suffer labor to be degraded, if they will not 
vindicate their own respectability, ‘heaven and earth will 
witness that we are innocent” of any ageney to bring 
about or permit the vassal state designed for them—and us. 
Enough has been yielded in a spirit of concession—too 
much has been done to please those who require ‘‘uncon- 
ditional submission.” For ourselves, we shall not go 
one step further, let others do what they may—let events 
happen as they will. We shall yield to the majority, if 
against us; but still exert the republican ‘‘right of bat- 
tle” with the minority, in argument and at the polls. 
Let us have a full fed, well educated, and ‘‘saucy”’ popu- 
lace-—these can easily make all other things that they 
want, such as tide-waiters, congress-men, secretaries, 
and presidents—for in such a populace is the fulness of 
the power and glory of this nation of freemen. 


We trust that there will be ‘‘a rattling of the dry 
bones,” by the spirit of truth, and that they will live! 
But be the result what it may, we shall do our duty, in 
the way of our vocation, with fidelity and zeal, until 
abandoned by those in whose interest, (being our own in- 
terest), we have been so long concerned. We believe 
that the good of the free laboring people is the primary 
purpose of every honest government—we believe that 
the ark of liberty and safety must pass into the hands of 
political ‘*Philistines,” if left unguarded by them. We 
believe it is the right of every industrious and prudent 
man to be able to provide comfortably for himself, his 
wife and children; and, in *‘the pursuit of happiness,” 
to demand and onTain a sufficiency of wages for those 
purposes. And so believing—firmly believing—if the 
people will go with us, as we are willing to go with 
them, a ‘‘reform”? may soon be effecter|—in which office- 
hunters and office-holders will find no pleasure, but such 
as must assure to our country the lofty title of the ‘‘asy- 
lum of the oppressed of all nations,” the home of honor- 
ed industry—the blessing and the hope of mankind. 


-—_- 


Waate risnery. Certain paragraphs have been run- 
ning through the newspapers, as to this branch of the do- 
mestic industry—which is a great nursery of the best of 
seamen. We shall not specially notice them—but brief- 
ly refer to the statement inserted in the proceedings and 
reports of the New York convention of October 1851, 
(page 103), for the foliowing facts, which were derived 
from a most respectable and intelligent source. 

The fleet engaged in the whale fishery, (Nov. 1851), 
was about 300 sail; and the business directly employed 
about 6,500 officers and men to man the ships. The pro- 
duct of the year was about 110,000 bbls. (of 314 gals.) 
sperm. oil and 120,000 bbls. whale oil. And the supply 
of this fleet annually required 36,000 barrels of flour, 
$0,000 barrels of “beef and pork, 6,000,000 staves, 3,000 
tons of iron hoops, ke. ke. The annual value of this 


fishery was put down at $3,500,000, and the value of the 
vessels at $7,500,000, 
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The present probable number of vessels engaged in the 
whale fishery is from 375 to 400. The ‘‘New Bedford 
Mereury”’ says— 

“The number of vessels at present engaged in the 
whaling business from this district alone, from accurate 
information on the subject, is one hundred and ninety- 
nine; from Nantucket, seventy-five; and from Edgartown 
and Falmouth, thirteen. The aggregate number of these 
is perhaps increased by about one-third from all other 
places; but at the present progressive rate of advance- 
ment, it may be expected to be doubled within the ensu- 
ing year.” 

THE COTTON MARKET, at Liverpool September 28, was 
in a depressed state—very little doing and prices merely 
nominal—of 3,300 Sea Island, West India, Surat and 
Brazil, offered by public sale on the 27th, only 364 bales 
could be forced off at a decline of 2 to 24d. per Ib. on 
the highest prices of last month. 

New Orleans 9 @, 134; Alabama 8 @ 113; bowed 8 3-8 

113, &e. 
@. ie bubble has already burst—but the price is still 
a pretty good one. 


STEAM ENGINES. The Pittsburgh Gazette states that 
the number of steam engines now in operation in that 
town and its immediate vicinity is eighty-nine; that the 
number of workmen employed is 2,111; and that the 
mouthly consumption of coal is 154,250 bushels. 

[Might not the power of these engines have been pro- 
perly added? Some of them are huge machines. | 





A 8TEAM PACKET is about to be run from New York to 
Liverpool or London. The ‘‘Royal William” made the 
voyage from Pictou to London in 19 days, notwithstand- 
ing two days detention. She used Pietou coal for the 
whole trip—and its quality for steamboat navigation, is 
highly extolled. 

A steam packet will soon ply between the Chesapeake 
and Charleston, and be connected with the Norfolk, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia lines. 





“Onwarp.” The Adams Sentinel says—A farm, one 
mile from Norristown, Pa. of 145 acves, was sold on the 
17th ult. at public sale, for $152 per acre, or $22,040. 
The purchasers would not take $5,000 advance for their 
bargain, saysthe Herald. It must really be valuable land 
to warrant such a price. 

A Kentucky paper informs us, that a farm containing 
3 or 400 acres, with but very ordinary improvements, 
was lately sold in Bourbon county, at forty-six dollars 
per acre. 

The ‘*Mobile Register” says—Six years ago, the city 
of Mobile was reduced to ashes, by a dreadful conflagra- 
tion—it has since risen in all the vigor and beauty of a 
phenix. Its extent is very considerable—its architecture 
elegant and its commerce valuable. From the character 
of a mere market, where importations from foreign 
places were interchanged for rice and cotton, it has as- 
sumed all the reality and importance of commercial sta- 
bility—nor is the salutary change confined to these im- 

rovements, the character it bore for its unhealthiness no 
onger exists. The yellow fever has been a stranger to 
them since 1827; ed the existence of the cholera was 
unusually limited. 

The branch of the United States bank, in this city, 
was established in 1826. During the last year the cur- 
rent discounts for notes payable at the bank, has amount- 
ed on an average to more than a million of dollars, and 
the bills of exchange purchased in that period are nearly 
five millions. This will give some idea of the amount 
of business which is transacted at the Mobile branch. 

ow we are authorised to say that of the bills of ex- 
change, only about $140,000 are now running to maturi- 
ty and are unpaid—that from the establishment of the 
branch in 1826 to this day, its losses have not been one 
cent; and that of its outstanding debts, not one is consi- 
dered bad or even doubtful. Its suspended debt, even, 
is less than $1,700. The truth is, the solveney and 
sound credit of the merchants of Mobile, entitle them to 
compare advantageously with the commercial character 
of any city of the union. 





(The facts stated are creditable to the commercial 
character of Mobile, and to the management of the affairs 
of the bank of the United States—much abused because 


of the extent of its ‘“‘exchanges” in the west and south 
west. } 


_-- 


‘*THE RUINED souTu!*? The United States Gazette 
says—A gentleman called upou us yesterday, and gave 
us the tollowing information:—Mr. Hullum, near La 
Grange, in Fayette county, Tennessee, has raised the 
present year, on 155 acres of land, with fourteen hands, 
about sixty-two thousand five hundred pounds of clean 
cotton, and has sold the same at the gin for 16 cents per 
pound. Our informant, in travelling through Tennessee 
last summer, was particularly struck with Mr. H’s pros- 
pect of cotton, and requested information of the result, 
which he received in the above form, 

{Let us see—65,500 Ibs. cotton, at 16 cents—10,400 
dollars. Only 16 hands were employed, and each gained 
631 dollars—besides, most probably, supplying them- 
selves with food, and some of the chief articles of cloth- 
ing, in the winter season. ] 





Epvccation 1x New Hamvesuire. From a discourse 
recently delivered by Mr. Bouton before the N. Hamp- 
shire Historical society, we learn that the annual tax 
raised by law in that state for the support of schools is 
$90,000. This gives $455 dollars to each town, or about 
$l to every individual of suitable age to attend school, 
and is more than is raised by the famous Connecticut 
fund, which last year produced but $76,935. Besides 
this, there is a school fund in land, or the proceeds of 
land, belonging to most of the towns; and also a general 
“literary fund,” raised from the bauks, which since 1829, 
has amounted to $95,582, and will average hereafter at 
least $10,000 a year. 

There are 38 academies, of which two have a fund of 
over $40,000, and which have an aggregate of 1,500 stu- 
dents, Exeter alone, has instructed this number within 
40 years, and among them are Webster, Mason, Wood- 
bury, Cass, and many others of our first men. Dartmouth 
college has edueated about 1,700 young men. ‘The au- 
thors of some of our best school books are New Hamp- 
shire men—and Pike, Bingham, Adams, Blake, Hale, 
Farmer and Upham may be mentioned among the nume 
ber. 

Boston. We noticed in our last, one great improve- 
ment recently made in Boston—Commercial wharf, at an 
out-lay of $450,000—but this seems a small thing compar- 
ed with others which have been accomplished, or are 
about to be done! 

There is the Lowell rail road—the Worcester rail road 
—and the Providence vail road. The South Cove corpo- 
ration has stayed the waves of the ocean, by the exten- 
sion of wharves now covered with granite warehouses, 
White’s farm, in Roxbury, is ‘being’ covered with state- 
ly edifices. The commanding eminence called East Bos- 
ton, has been divided into building lots intended for sum- 
mer residences—an extensive wharf (to be 310 feet wide 
and 1,000 long) is in progress, and a marine rail way, sn- 
gar refinery, Xc. are to be erected, and trees planted. The 
streets are graled—and an hotel is building, &e. East 
Boston is on an island, and commands an entire view of 
the harbor and surrounding country—and, by a steamboat, 
may be reached in four minutes from the city proper. 
Independent of private dwellings and structures, there 
are five companies which are expected to disburse 480,000 
dollars on thisisland. South Boston is a new, but im- 
portant part of the city, already. Other great improve- 
ments are projec ted—and those made at Boston, N. York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, &e. certainly shew that the ta- 
riff has not **ruined the commerce” of the country, as 
was so loudly and confidently predicted. On the contrary, 
all these things in our sea- ports, with a large part of that 
prosperity which also of late years so muc abounded if 
the interior, had their origin in the impulses given to 
domestie production, hy the establishment of a domestic 
markets, and the rapid and mighty circulations of values 
because of such production and market, aided by the fa- 
cilities afforded in the transportation of persons and com- 
modities. The internal trade of the U. States has, pro- 
bably, been trebled in the last nine years—but the foreign 
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trade has not materially changed. The fact is then evi- 
dent, that it is the interior, and not the exterior commerce 
of the U. States, on which we must chiefly depend for 
the subsistence and comfort of our rapidly increasing po- 
pulation. 





New York. The election for members of assembly, 
&e. was held in New York, on the three first days of 
the preseut week, and perhaps we may be able to add a 
line or two below, to shew the result in the city, in 
which two ‘‘Javckson” tickets were run—one for, and the 
other against, ‘“‘the regency,” both nominated at Tam- 
many Hall, after much controversy and great confusion. 





New Jersey. From the late governor Seeley’s mes- 
sage it appears that the financial means of the state are 
very ample; and chiefly on account of the payments made, 
and to be paid, by the Delaware and Raritan canal, and 
Camden and Amboy rail road companies, hecause of the 
monopolies which they enjoy. ‘Ihe present school fund 
is $231,000 dollars. It is recommended that the militia 
system should be abolished. 





PENNSYLVANIA. The following is inserted to shew 
the principles on which the late elections in many of the 
counties of Pennsylvania were held: 

The election in Alleghany county has gone against the anti- 
masonic party by a decided vote. The national republicans, 
who went with the anti-masons last year, withdrew from them, 
and gave their votes a different course, agreeably to resolutions 
adopted at a public meeting, one of which we give below: 

Resolved, That the unyielding obstinacy and recklessness of 
cousequences, which characterized that party during the last 
session of the legislature, and defeated, when their concur- 
rence might have insured the election of a national republican 
state senator, of undoubted abilities and unexceptionable cha- 
racter, compel their belief that their good will can be secured 
by no measures of concession, and that their insidious friend- 
ship was more destructive than the open hostility of the party 
against which we were jointly and professedly arrayed. 


There is an extraordinary excitement in this state 
concerning the United States senator; but judging from 
what we see in the papers, gen. McKean will be elected 
at the first ballot—though there is a very rude and inde- 
cent opposition to him. ‘*We have fallen on evil times.” 
Difference in political opinions are rendered into basest 


crimes, and justify any sort of an assault on private cha- 
racter! 


—_o-_ 


Norrotk. A large block of wooden buildings, on 
Main street, were consumed by fire in this borough, on 
Saturday morning last. The removal of the buildings is 
not regretted—but some worthy persons have suffered 
considerable losses of property. 





Rareien—from the Register. The ranges of brick 
stores on Fayetteville street, with heavy granite fronts, 
are now so nearly completed, as to give to the spectator 
some definite idea of what the appearance of our city will 
be, when all its improvements are consummated. Some 
one has remarked that Raleigh will be among the very 
handsomest towns in the southern part of the anion, and 
we are confident the assertion will be sustained by all 
whom business or pleasure may bring to our city. 

The stock of dry goods and groceries brought to our 


city, this season, greatly exceeds in quantity any previ- 
ous importation, 





_Groreta. The exact majority in favor of Mr. Lump- 
kin, for governor, is reported at 2,408—and that against 


Py es the proposed alterations of the constitution 
5,160. 





Misstsstprr. A writer estimates the export of the cot- 
ton crop of Mississippi, at 200,000 bales. ‘These at $40 
per bale, would amount to $8,000,000. The entire agri- 
cultural interests of this state, yearly, are about ten mil- 
liens.” 


-_oe 


Lourstana. Produce for 1833. From the Bulletin of 
November 21. The secretary of state for Tennessee, S. 
G. Smith, esq. has just published a summary of its statis- 
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tics and resources, which we shall copy when we ean find 
room. * 

It would be equally easy for our seerctary to collect 
a similar table, whieh would be of great use to public 
men or others. 

Until such appear, we offer a rough estimate of the 
value of this year’s produce in this state. 

We may expect 95,000 hogsheads of sugar of 1,110 
pounds each, which, at $7 per ewt. is equal to $7,315,000, 
as many barrels of molasses, of 40 gallons at 22 cents 
equal to $836,000; total, $8,151,000. 

Now, we venture to estimate all other branches, cot- 
ton, cattle, horses, lumber, lime and tar brick, Ke. at 9 
millions, which would give an aggregate of $17,151,000 
as our total product for the present year. 

But, if any gentleman has kept an accurate record of 
past crops, we hope he will give his estimate to the pub- 
lic. 

To these sums might fairly be added the amount of 
profits by cotton presses, commissions, storage, Xe. on 
produce from other states and territories, which would 
carry the aggregate above 21 millions. But, although 
much statistical matter is found in Durby’s work on Loui- 
siana, in judge Martin’s valuable history, and in various 
papers and prices current since, we decline repeating any 
of them now. We throw out this paragraph as a bait to 
fish for more accurate data,and with the hope of drawing 
the attention of our respected governor Romain to the 
hint about our statistics, 

Unttrep States BANK. Stock at London £25 2s. 6:/. 
per share, or $120 60. Thisis good evidence of the 
opinion in London, as to the solvency of the institution. 
Price in New York, Nov. 5, 1084. 

The New Orleans Bulletin, of the 19th October, says: 
‘¢We understand that, after this date, the United States 
branch bank will cease to purchase bills on the western 
cities. ”” 

It is reported that Renben M. Whitney has been ap- 
pointed government agent concerning the deposites of the 
United States, with a salary of 5,000 dollars a year. We 
do not give credit to this report, and on many accounts. 

From Mr. Noah’s “‘Evening Star,” of Nov. 2. ‘We 
understand that the deposite banks are determined to 
charge seven per cent. interest for notes over sixty days. 
Thus the people’s money in those banks is made an in- 
strument to increase the amount of interest, which they 
are compelled to pay.” 

“The squinting by the deposite banks at the specie in 
the United States bank, and the idea thrown out that the 
deposites ought to be refunded in specie, have not passed 
unobserved. Had the deposites been reeeived in specie, 
there might be some reason to ask for a similar return; 
but seven-cighths of the sum total have been received in 
notes of the Teel banks, and for the rags received, to pay 
back an equal sum in silver and gold, would be requiring 
rather too much of the bank, and does not look like even- 
handed justice. ‘The managers begin to find that though 
they have got the deposites, they cannot get on without 
the specie.” 

** Tender mercies of the deposite banks. "The Manhat- 
tan company, a particular favorite, whose capital is most- 
ly owned in Great Britain, has called upon the local banks 
for two hundred thousand dollars in specie. Thus the 
people’s money is to be used to create a scarcity.” 

The Nashville Whig, speaking of the debts due in 
Tennessee to the bank of the United States, says: 

‘Its business has been extensive, and for the length 
of time it has been in operation, and in proportion to 
the aggregate amount of its transactions and discounts 
it has, (we speak advisediy) made aless amount of bad 
debts than any one of the other branches—less than has 
ever been made by any bank in the United States dur- 
ing the same time and doing the same amount of bu- 
siness. These things, being true and indisputable, speak 
foreibly—more evincingly than meve words—in Ledonee 
of the traduced commercial credit of our state.” 


The Alexandria Gazette says—‘“‘It is said that all the 
various government officers and departments in Wash- 
ington, heretofore doing their business at the branch 





*Already inserted in the Register—page 137. 
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hank of the United States, ir that city, have been ordered 
te transfer accounts elsewhere. ” 





SrectE. Ninety thousand dollars, chiefly for the East 
Indies, were exported from Boston, last week. Specie 
isa mere matter of traffic, but we should think that, at 
the present moment, the United States is about the best 
market for it. 

PoxiTicaL TERMS. Gen. Jackson was nearly voted a 
‘federalist,”? when he toasted De Witt Clinton, at New 
York, some years ago, for it was ‘‘federalism” to speak 
well of that distinguished man—and pure ‘‘democracy” 
to call the canals ‘‘big ditches” which ought to be filled 
up! Now itis **genuine democracy”’ to boast of the honor 
and glory and wealth of New York, derived from these 
canals—but still a sort-of-federalism to remember kind- 
ly the great advocate, if not really the author, of these 
canals. 

-_ 

Goop tuck. The ‘Boston Daily Atlas” is always 
gladly received at this office—but on Monday evening 
last, by the mail, we had the pleasure of opening the At- 
Jas of Oct. 23; the Atlas of Oct. 26; the Atlas of Oct. 31; 
and the Atlas of Nov. 2—quite an assortment; four pa- 
pers, which passed over the grand mail route. It is well 
that they arrived at all! Many of our subseribers re- 
ceive three or four Registers at a time, and all in good 
order. This is some consolation, and we are duly thank- 
ful for it! If a daily paper misses three times in ten 
days, a weekly one gets along promptly, if arriving in 28 
days after its proper period, and especially if carried by 
the eross-post mails! We do not complain! If in Po- 
land, we should recommend patience—patience—pa- 
tience. For, impatience would only add to the “mise- 
ries”’ which the autocrat is pleased to inflict. It is true, 
we have suffered much—but such is our ‘‘destiny.” 





Harp wonns! The editors of the New York Courier 
and of the Albany Argus, are in a high quarrel. Some 
remarks by the former induced the latter to address the 
following letter to Mr. Webb on the 25th ult. 

Sir: The charge against me, published in the N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer, of the 21st inst. of having ‘‘stood 
in our court of sessions, and from the criminal box, sur- 
rounded by felons of every description, with a loud voice 
proclaimed his own guilt, infamy and penitence,” is so 
grossly untrue, and at the same time so obviously design- 
ed to reflect injuriously upon my character, that I de- 
mand a prompt retraction of it through your columns. 
You will doubtless admit the justice of the demand, and 
relieve me from the necessity of resorting to legal re- 
dress. Your ob’t. serv’t. E. Crosswe tt. 

This letter was of course immediately printed in the 
Courier and Enquirer, and the note of defiance sounded. 
In reply, Mr. Webb says; 

*‘Now we take the liberty of informing Edwin Cross- 
well, his associates and advisers, that we shall retract | 
nothing that we have said, and for the very sufficient rea- 


son, that we have said nothing but what is éruve.” 
* * ~ * 


* * bead 


‘Shall we retract this? By no means. We convict- 
ed him of a plain, palpable, wilful and malicious false- 
hood, and it could not have been made™more apparent if 
he himself had proclaimed it from the house tops, or if 
he had stood among the indicted felons of our city and 
admitted his habitual practice of that meanest of all 
vices, ” 

Mr. Webb adds that Mr. Crosswell may commence 
his suit as soon as he pleases—and says that he shall look 
to Mr. Van Buren for counsel and protection, having 
‘long borne testimony of his abilities as an advocate,” 


Ke. 

Mr. Cranston has been recently removed from the 
post office at Newport, R. L. and a long correspondence 
is published between him and Mr. Dutee J. Pearce, on 
the subject. Mr. C. charges Mr. P. with having written 
to Amos Kendall concerning him, and of misrepresent- 
ing his conduct, to procure his removal. Mr. P. admits 
that he did write to Mr. Kendall, but says that his words 
are not correctly given. C. replies, and sustains himself 





by the testimony of gentlemen who had seen the letter to 





K. He then writes a sharp letter to Mr. Pearce. The 
latter replies, and says—-‘*I know very well the game 
you are playing, and think it would be well for you to 
content yourself in your present disecomfiture with such 
consolation as you can derive from the advice of a reck- 
less brother whose conduct has sealed your fate, and 
your Hartford convention friends, your present counsel- 
lors and patrons.” 

And Mr. Cranston concludes the correspondence as 
follows: ‘‘In my first letter | said to you, that you knew 
the representations respecting me in the letter to Amos 
Kendall, esq. imputed to you, to be “roTaALLY AND INFA- 
MOUSLY FALSE!’ In my next letter, I told you that your 
reply to my first, was mere equivocation; and in my last 
letter to you, I told you directly, that your guilt stood 
confessed. If you think that all this gives you any claim 
upon me, of a personal nature, why have you not made 
it; or why will you not make it? As for myself, I must, 
for the present, be satisfied with having exposed your 
villany, and held you up to the contempt of the public. 
Any other satisfaction, the baseness of your character 
makes it unsafe for me, here, to demand of you. You 
have proved yourself to be a scoundrel; and you know 
that I know you to be, if possible, even a greater cow- 
ARD than you are a scoundrel.”’ 

[One would hardly have expected such things in the 
north—though of every-day occurrence elsewhere. | 





INTERIOR COMMUNICATION. The New York Journal 
of Commerce states that the Delaware and Raritan canal, 
running from New Brunswick to Bordentown, will be 
open for navigation the ensuing spring. When this is 
done, not only will sloops be able to ply between New 
York and Philadelphia by going half the distance which 
they are obliged to go at present, but they may run from 
Stonington, ( Connecticut), to the interior of North Ca- 
rolina without once entering the open sea. ‘The course 
will be through Long Island sound and the harbor and 
bay of New York and Princes bay to New Brunswick; 
thence through the Delaware and Raritan canal, about 30 
miles, to the Delaware river; down the Delaware to De- 
laware city; thence through the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal, 134 miles to the head of Chesapeake bay; 
down Chesapeake bay to Norfolk; thence through the 
Dismal Swamp canal to the interior of North Carolina, 

[Thisis a pretty long route, considering that we live 
in a **new country.”? The line of navigation, we dare 
say, is quite as long as that of the Thames!] 





CotontzATIonN. The leading purpose of the African 
colonization policy is to diminish, or keep in check, the 
progress of the colored population in the U. States—and 
there is nothing more clear to our minds than that this 
policy is a prudent and proper and humane one, if right- 
fully carried out. But,as rapidly as the nature of things 
will permit the proceeding, we should mainiy encourage 
the emigration of young females—one of these being 
more efficient, as to the purpose stated, than many males, 

Another cargo of 250 females, chiefly young women, 
had been lately exported from London for New Holland, 
to check population at home and inerease it in the colo- 
ny; and sueh is the most effectual way of doing both. 
The women, and their increase, are lost to the one, and 
gained by the other. It is probable, that the export of 
15,000 or 16,000 colored females, annually, from the 
United States, would keep the whole colored population 
(of more than two millions) completely in check, if per- 
severed in. But this is not desired by some. 

There are many and great inducements in the “free 
states,” at least, as well as in Maryland and some others, 
to rid themselves of a surplus free colored population. 
These are not of the best class of colored persons. 
They know enough to feel that they are degraded, and to 
be almost without a hope of bettering their condition; 
and hence they become careless of the future, as the fol- 
lowing from the ‘“Troy Press” will shew: 

‘xtract of a letter from a gentleman of extensive in- 
formation and philanthrophy in the state of New York: 
‘“The fact, that out of 40,000 blacks in this state in 1825, 
but nine hundred and thirty-one were taxed, and but two 
hundred and ninety-eight were qualified to vote; and the 
further fact, that this population, according to its amount, 
furnishes ten-fold more of the inmates of our prisons and 
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alms houses, than our white population does, testifies 
conclusively to the general improvidence, indolence and 
abounding viciousness and misery of this unhappy por- 
tion of cur fellow men.” 

The following tabular views, taken from the report of 
the Prison Discipline society, for 1827, exhibit, in regard 
to several states, the whole population at that time, the 
colored population, the whole number of convicts, the 
number of colored convicts, proportion of colored peo- 


ple to the whole population, and proportion of colored 
convicts. 




















White | Col’d;Wh.{ No. Propor.| Propo. 

popula- | popu- No. |col. |colored \colored 

tion. tation. con. con. |people. | conv. 

Massachusetts 523,000] 7,000| 314| 50} 1 to 74| 1106 
Connecticut 275,000} 8,000; 117| 39) 1 to 34) lto3 
New York 1,372,000} 39,000) 637) 154/ 1 to 35| lto 4 
New Jersey 277,000] 20,000; 74) 24) 1to0 13) lto3 
Pennsylvania 1,049,000) 30,000| 474! 165] 1 to 34| lto 3 








Or, Proportion of the popu- Prop. of col’d pop. 
lation sent to prison. sent to prison. 


In Massachusetts 1 out of 1,665 1 out of 140 
In Connecticut 1 out of 2,350 1 out of 205 
In New York 1 out of 2,154 1 out of 253 
In New Jersey 1 out of 3,743 1 out of 833 


In Pennsylvania 1 out of 2,191 1 out of 181 

The report further states, that ‘‘the returns from seve- 
ral prisons show that the white convicts are remaining 
nearly the same, or are diminishing, while the colored 
convicts are increasing; at the same time the white po- 
pulation is increasing in the northern states, much faster 
than the colored population.” 

frit is a great caasits to afford to these people an op- 
portunity of removal to Africa—where the color of their 
skins will not oppose an obstacle to their advancement 
as men—as it does, and WILL, with us. Let the good be 

laced within their reach—if they do not embrace it, the 
ault is their own. 
_—_— 

Tecanicatiry. Thomas M. Lambeth was lately tried 
for arson in the county of Essex, Mas:achusetts, for set- 
ting fire to a vestry in Rowley. The defence was that 
the building was in an unfinished state—had no perma- 
nent underpinning, no door, nor desk, nor seats, nor 
benches, and could not have been used as a vestry—that 
it was like the case of a vessel on the stocks, or a ware- 
house in the progress of erection, the burning of which 


had been decided in England not to reach the crime of 
arson. After argument, the judge directed the jury that, 
if the 


were satisfied that the building burnt could be 
used for any of the purposes of a vestry—notwithstand- 
ing the fact of its being unfinished—they must consider 
the offence as sufficiently set forth in the indictment. 
The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. [ Com. Ad. 





ENGLISH IRON is now quoted at £7 per ton. 
ees of such iron in 1831 was £5 10s. @ £6. 
that the regiments of peapers who labor in and about 
the iron factories, are better fed and provided for than 
they were—but do not wish either at the expense of our 


own working people. The price quoted refers to the 
coarsest quality. 


The pri- 
We hope 


BRITISA PRICES CURRENT, AND EXCHANGES. London, 
Sept. 29. Iron, English, £7 per ton, extra sizes £9; 
oil, linseed, tun, 236 gal. £27 10s. a £28; sperm, 252 
gal. 69 a £70; quicksilver, Ib. 2s. 4d.; rice, Carolina, 
cwt. 19 a 2is.; spelter, ton, £11 10s.; wool, Australian, 
2s. 6d. a 3s. 9d.; Van Dieman’s Land, 2s. 3d. a 3s. 3d; 
German, electoral, 5s. 6d. a 7s.; primas, 4s. a 4s. 9d.; 
secundas, 3s. a 3s. Od.; tertins, 2s. 6d. a 2s. 9d.; Spanish 
leonesas, 2s. 4d. a 2s. 6d. a 3s. 6d. 

Stocks. U.S. bank, per share, £25 2s. 6d.; Louisi- 
ana bank, do. £27; Louisiana state bank, do. £26; N. O. 
Canal bank, do. £24 10s ; N. York 5’s, 1845, 1074; 
Pensylvania 5’s, 1856 aud 1860, 104 a 106; Ohio 6’s 114; 
Alabama 5’s, 97. 

Exchanges. Paris, 5 mos. date, £stg. 25 75; Am- 
sterdam, £stg. 12 2; Hamburg, do. 13 12; dollars, Mexi- 
can, oz. 4s. 9 7-8d.; pillar, oz. 48. 10 7-8d.; doubloous, 
Spanish, oz. 78s.; standard gold, 77 a 101d. 

British ReErorm. The number of persons who held 
situations in the public departments of the United King- 


ee 
—<———= 


dom at the close of the year 1821, was 26,880, and the 
amount of their salaries was £3,772,805. In 1832, tie 
number was 21,305; salaries, 2,819,622, making a reduc. 
tion of 5,758, and 965,240. As vacancies oceur, 114 
places are marked for reduction, which have salaries 
amounting to £72,006. 


[What is the comparative state of our *‘blue book”— 
1829 compared with 1833?)] 





Brirish cHancery. In the case of Ross and Ogilvie 
the custs in chancery were recently taxed by the regis. 
trars of the London bankruptcy court, (by virtue of a a 
statute) at one million of dollars!!! 

British Navy 1N 1833. According to a parliamen- 
tary return, the ships and vessels in commission, at the 
commencement of the present year, consisted of five first 
rates, whose joint complements amounted to 2,910 men; 
two second rates, 844 men; four third rates, 2,358 men; 
five fourth rates, 2,255 men; ten fifth rates, 2,792 men; 
fourteen sixth rates, 2,409 men; thirty-five sloops, 3,685 
men; thirty-three yachts, surveying vessels, brigs, sloops, 
&e. 1,593 men; thirteen steam vessels, 464 men; and 
twenty-six packets, 754 men. The total amount of 
wages for the officers and men employed 22,500 in num- 
ber, including twelve flag officers, one commodore, 
99 secretaries, servants, &e. and 2,321 men for relicfs, 


was £687,375. Pay of able seamen £1 14s. per lunar 
month. 








FRENCH MINISTER IN EnGuiann. A letter from Staf- 
fordshire, dated the 15th of September, received by the 
North America, says, ‘‘Mr. Thiers, one of the French 
ministers, was here yesterday, examining the factories, 
preparatory as is supposed to the forming of a commer- 
cial treaty with this country.” 

In addition to the above, we understand that Mr. Thiers 


had already visited Manchester, and other manufacturing 
districts in England. 





Tue West Inpres. The legislature of Jamaica is in 
session, and important events are expected beeause of the 
late act of the British parliament concerning slaves.— 
The governor’s speech was moderate and coneiliatory— 
but much excitement prevailed. 





FRENCH FORCE OFF CARTHAGENA, Cotumpaia. By the 
arrival of the British packet Lyra, at Kingston, Jam. from 
Carthagena, which place she left on the 8th of October, 
information is received that rear admiral Duportel, go- 
vernor of Martinique, had repaired to Carthagena with 
several French vessels of war, and demanded reparation 
for the insult offered some time ago to M. Barrot, the re- 
presentative of the French court at that place. The de- 
mand was accompanied by a threat of using force in case 
of refusal. ‘The governor, colonel Vesga, stated in re- 
ply, thatas he was without an armed force, the com- 
mander of the French ships could, if he pleased, carry 
his resolution into effect; but if he did make war upon a 
defeuceless people, he would be held responsible for the 
result. The governor assured the admiral that he had 
not the authority to make the reparation demanded—but 
that it must rest with the supreme authorities. Further 
correspondence between the parties ensued, which ended 
in a declaration by the French admiral that he would 
blockade the port, if, at sunset on the 17th, full satisfac- 
tion was not awarded. 

The Serpent, a British vessel of war, had been de- 
spatched from Kingston, to protect the persons and pro- 
perty of British subjects at Carthagena. 

[ We have the correspondence on this subject. It is of 
considerable interest, and we shall, perhaps, record it. 
We understand that the port was blockaded. } 





Canapa. The emigrants, in the late season, amount- 
ed to only 21,945—in 1832, about 50,000. But the pre- 
sent were of a much better class than the last. Many 


of these passed immediately into the western parts of the 
United States. 





ABYSSINIA. It is so seldom that we hear from this 





country, that we are induced to copy the following from 
the ‘*Boston Patriot” 
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Letters have been received in Frankfort, from Dr. Rup- 

je, a traveller in Abyssinia, under date of Gondar, Fe- 
Peary 14. They state that after a perilous journey, he 
went trom Massuah, on the Abyssinan frontier, to the ice 
mountains of Sunen, where he passed the rainy season, an 
elevation of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. He 
went thence to Gondar, where he remained four months, 
and it was not without danger that he afterwards left it. 
During bis residence there, the place was three times 
menaced with capture, and the richest quarter of it was 
on one occasion actually pillaged. He however set out 
alone for the country denominated Coulla, lying to the 
north of Gondar. Several new species of quadrupeds 
and birds have already been discovered, and his collee- 
tion of specimens in various parts of natural history is very 
large. 

ImporTANT Law. We republish the following law 
which went into effect on the 29th October ult. 

An act to prevent persons from transacting business under 
fictitious names—passed April 29, 1833. 

The people of the state of New York, represented in 
senate and assembly, do enact as follows: 

Sect. 1. No person shall hereafter transact business in 
the name of a partner not interested in his firm, and where 
the designation ‘‘and company” or “‘& Co.” is used, it 
shall represent an actual partner or partners. 

Sect. 2. Any persons offending aguinst the provisions 
of this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be deemed guil- 
ty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars, 

Sect. 3. Thisact shall be published by the secretary of 
state immediately ,and shall not take effect until six months 
after its passage. 

State of New York, secretary’s office. 

This bill having been approved and signed by the go- 
vernor of this state on the 29th of April, 1833, I do here- 
by certify that the same became a law on that date. 


Joun A. Dix, secretary. 





Toasts. The following are some of the toasts drank at the 
“ninth triennial festival of the Massachusetts charitable me- 
chanic association,” of Boston. 

The United States. Twenty-four pillars in the temple of free- 
dom—whose bases are equal rights: and whose capitals are, union 
and the constitution. The statesman who will not bow before 
this shrine, should be permitted to do all his bowing in private 
life. 

Massachusetts. The first state which shed her blood in the 
war of independence—she has still some blood left, which she 
is willing to shed in support of the constitution. 

The judiciary. While it guards the mghts of the people, let 
the people protect its independence. 

Education. ‘The best protector of a free government—for it 
is an easy work to govern wise and enlightened men, but to 
rule the ignorant and the mad, is perpetual slavery. 

Faneuil Hall. It was liberty’s cradle where the young divi- 
nity was rocked—may it be the rock where liberty may stand 
unmoved when time shall make the universe a cradle for his 
second childhood. 

The mechanics of 775. ‘Spirits finely touched to the noblest 
izsues’”—Pure ore from a hot furnace—bright thunder bolts 
from the darkest storm. Their fame is imperishable—may their 
example spread its effulgence over the tide of time. 

A large number of distinguished guests were present. The 
following are some of the volunteers: 

By Mr. Crocker, treasurer of the association: True greatness: 
It consists not in physical power, or intellectual strength, but in 
moral virtue. 

By col. Breathaupt of South Carolina: The north and the 
south. Hereafter let the only contest be, who can till the ground 
and speed the spindle to the best advantage. 

The hon. E. Everett, in response to one of the regular toasts, 
made a few eloquent and appropriate remarks, and introduced 
several anecdotes of Eli Whitney, a distinguished mechanical 
genius of Massachusetts the inventor of the cotton gin—of 
whom, while he was in college at New Haven, a friend remark- 
ed that he was sorry so good a mechanic was to be spoiled by 
going to college—and of whom a judge of the supreme court of 
the United States afterwards aflirmed, that he had trebled, by 
his invention, the value of every acre of ground in the cotton- 
growing country. In conclusion, Mr. E. gave as a sentiment— 

“The memory of Eli Whitney—the mechanic who trebled the 
value of every acre of ground in the cotton-growing country, 
and who was not spoiled by going to college.”’ 

By the president. The skilful architect of the dry dock— 
— good mechanic, who was not spoiled by going to col- 

0 this sentiment, col. Baldwin responded, and gave a brief 
history of his contract for building the docks at Charlestown 























and Norfolk, concluding with a sentiment complimentary to the 
mechanics of Massachusetts. 

The hon. William Sullivan offered the following sentiment, 
which he introduced with a brief, but very happy speech: 

Intelligent toil. Before it the wilderness blossoms, cities 
rise, commerce flourishes, comforts multiply, science dances, 
vice hides itself, and blue devils flee. “If any will not work 
neither should he eat.’ 

The ballot box. The invention of the mechanic, and the hest 
box he ever made. A capital bor for the preservation of liber- 
ty. He that would keep clear of a bad bor must keepa constant 
watch over this box uutil he is nailed up in his last doz. 

By col. Fessenden. The American system of universal educa- 
tion. It has given the American mechanic pre-eminence in 
skill and useful invention. 

The thermometer of the next congress. May the heat of the 
south, and the cold of the north, so commingle, as to keep its 
quicksilver among the temperate points. 

Daniel Webster—The people of Buffalo have presented him a 
table, may the people of the United States complete the furni- 
ture of his establish ment with the—chair. 


~———- 


Items. The negro found guilty of a rape, and negress 
of poisoning a lady of Baltimore, (as mentioned in our 
last} were sentenced to death, on Monday. We wish 
the law was such that they could be executed within the 
jail yard, and out of the public view. 


Mr. Cooper, the ‘*American novelist,” and his family, 
has returned home. He arrived at New York last week. 


The ship Jupiter has sailed from Norfolk for Liberia, 
with about 50 valuable colored emigrants and several 
missionaries—with the rev. John B. Pinney, temporary 
agent, to supply the place of Dr. Mechlin, recalled. 


Only fifteen students were collected at William and 
Mary college, Va. one week after the commencement of 
the course, at Williamsbarg. 


Snow fell at Ashtabula, in Ohio, on Monday and Tues- 
day week to the depth of twelve inches! 


A man who was accustomed to enter a cage containing 
tigers, was lately killed and torn into pieces by them, 
near New Haven, Con. 


— 8 BO Otere 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Liverpool papers to the 30th September. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

On the 2ist September a steam ship, the Queen of Scotland, 
run foul of the United Kingdom, a Jamaica ship of 40° tons bur- 
then, laden with a valuable cargo of rum, coffee, sugar and log- 
wood—no lives were lost, and the steam ship received but little 
damage. The United Kingdom, it is presumed, will prove a 
total wreck. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris papers of the 21st September, announce the arrival 
of Mr. Livingston, our minister, in that city. 

It is computed that the removal of the Obelisk from Thebes 
to Paris, which is now prosecuting, will cost two millions and a 
half of franes. 


The artillery were to be increased from eleven to fourteen pe- 
giments. 

M. de Broglie, the minister for foreign affairs, had had an al- 
tercation with the king on account of the latter having carried 
on a diplomatic correspondence without the participation of the 
department. He had, in consequence, tendered his resigna- 
tion, but consented, at the instance of several members, to re- 
main. 

News from Toulon announced that the Vendeans enlisted 
under the banners of Don Miguel. Bourmont, Clouet and 
others, had caused it to be announced in the Pyrennese, that 
their intention, either in case of victory or defeat, was to fall 
back upon the French frontier, to stir up insurrection, whilst 
the countess de Lucchesi Palli, (the duchess de Berri) should 
attempt a landing at a favorable point on the coast of Provenee. 

The prefect of Toulon had isswed a circular to all his ehefs 
@administration, as well as the maritime departments on the 
Mediterranean, to watch strictly all the internal and external 
communications of that coast. These precautions are deemed 
prudent, though he entertains no serious apprehensions at pre- 
sent from the countess. 

Marshal Maison had returned to Paris from the north, where 
he had been despatched to watch the movements of the sove- 
reigns. From an interview with the king of Prussia he learned 
that he disapproved of the meeting of the congress, and yielded 
his consent only to the pressing solicitations of the emperor of 
Russia. It was concluded that the king of Prussia would not 
therefore lend his aid to the wild projects of the autocrat. 

GERMANY. 

The interviews between the sovereigns of the north of Eu- 
rope, were of the most cordial character. The emperor of Rus- 
sia was to be present at a review of Prussian troops at Berlin, 


and the king of Prussia was to attend a review of Austrian 
troops at Verona. 
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ITALY. 

Ninety thousand Austrian troops and three hundred pieces 
of cannon were in the environs of Mantua, which it was 
thought indicated some important movement. Austria has in 
Italy 120,000 troops. A conspiracy is said to have been discover- 
edin Tuscany, and a number of persons seized at Florence, 
Pisa and Leghorn, where Jerome Bonaparte, who is now at 
Stutgard, is said to have been expelled, 1,000 muskets having 
been found in his house. 

PORTUGAL. 
The loss in Miguel’s army, in the affair of the 5th September, 


_near Lisbon, 1s said to have been 2,400 killed and wounded, 


and of Pedro’s only 20u! ‘The contending parties were furious, 
and gave no quarters. 

There are many reports and much speculation, as to the paci- 
fication of Portugal, and of communications between marshal 
Bourmont and the British minister, lord William Russell, &c. 
but it does not seem worth while to detail them. 

Pedro’s force is put down at 18,000 men. The British have 
a sirong naval force on the Lisbon station. 

There were reports in Paris that the Miguelite troops had 
obtained great advantages in an affair on the 8th of September. 
SPAIN. 

The king’s disease is now pronounced the sciatica, and he 
had so far recovered as to take airings daily. 

The cholera was raging at Seville, Cordova, Grenada, Mala- 
ga and in Estramadura. [t was also supposed to be at Madrid. 
A lazaretto was established within four leagues of the latter 
place. 

Crimes were multiplying throughout the country. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The emperor of Russia’s ambassador had arrived at the 
Hague. ‘The cabinet at the Hague is said to have rejected the 
proposals made to it by the conference. 

The differences between these powers are said to be in a 
course of adjustment which promises a speedy and favorable 
termination! 

The Dutch had opened a dyke and inundated the village of 
Doel, near Fort Letkenshock. 

AUSTRIA. 

The court was engaged in putting the fortresses in a state of 
gaara had already rendered the upper ‘T'yrol impregna- 

le. 


ALGIERS. 

The commissioners sent by the French government to inquire 
into the condition of this colony, and to report whether it was 
advisable to retain it, had arrived, and itis said would report 
that it would be dishonorable for France to abandon its con- 
quest. 

A mutiny had broken out at Oran, in consequence of a non- 
commissioned officer being ordered to be punished. The regi- 
ment of African chasseurs, to which he belonged, rose, en 
masse, and pretested against it. T'o quiet the rioters, gen. Des- 
michel proposed to re-examine his case, and thus arrested the 
mutiny. 

TURKEY. 

There had been a great fire at Azab Kubussi, near Gallata, 
which destroyed 300 houses. It was thought to have been the 
work of incendiaries. 

A conspiracy, it is stated, had been discovered at Constanti- 
nople, and many individuals concerned in it secretly put out of 
the way. 

The plague existed at Constantinople. 


LATER NEWS. 

French papers to the Ist October say, that the captain, 4 lieu- 
tenants, captain of marines and chaplain of the Delaware, were 
very kindly received by the king of France, and dined with him 
on the 29th September. 

France was quiet. Cases of Carlism now and then shew 
themselves—but the mass of the people seem much attached to 
the present king. The vintage is abundant. 

The Carlist party in France are deeply interested in the suc- 
cess of Miguel, in Portugal—who has received many recruits 
from the famously royal La Vendee. 

Cases of the cholera have reappeared in Paris. 

Itis said that the “‘congress of sovereigns’? adjourned with- 
out doing any thing important—and it dees not seem probable 
that the peace of Europe will be soon disturbed. 

Letters of the 15th ult. from Alexandria, announce that the 
noted Delterdar Bey, son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, died lately at 
Cairo, leaving a fortune of a hundred millions of piasters, the 
fruits of the capture of the provinces of Cordovan and Darfour. 
It is presumed that Mehemet will avail himself of the rich in- 
heritance to improve his own finances. 

The accounts are from Lisbon to the 18th September. No- 
thing important had happened, except the capture of a steam 
vessel, with 27 French officers, and heavily laden with ammu- 
nition and stores, for Miguel’s army. It is said that the Miguel- 
ites contemplate an attack on Oporto. 

Madeira held out for Miguel—but a visit from the queen’s 
fleet was expected. 

The cholera was extending in Spain—and was very severe, 
in some places. 

The marquis Wellesley has assumed the vice-royalty of Ire- 
land—and knighted several persons! 

There has been yet another awful fire at Constantinople, on 
the 3let August. It broke out in the government musket facto- 
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ry—12,000 houses were consumed! It seems plain that these 
fires are the work of incendiaries. 

We have fresh accounts of an insurrection at Bogota, Colom. 
bia. It was suppressed. These things are so frequent in the 
new republics that they are hardly worth mentioning. But whey 
the generals, like the locusts of the east, have “consumed every 
green thing’’—a state of repose may be expected! 

oe OB Orewa 
THE RAFT OF RED RIVER. 
From the Helena Herald of September 26. 

The captains and crews of the snag-boats Archimedes and 
Heliopolis, under the superintendence of capt. Shreve, are said 
to be progressing rapidly in removing Obstructions to the navi- 
gation of the western waters. 

‘I'he captain and crew of the Archimedes, which has been for 
some time employed in removing the extensive raft of Red river, 
have succeeded in clearing away seventy-five miles of the raft, 
and in rendering that distance as safe for navigation, as any 
part of the river below it. There yet remains, by computation, 
sixty-four miles of the raft to be removed, which the superinten- 
deni, however, has thought it advisable, for the present, to aban- 
don, for the want of an appropriation sufficient for its accom- 
plishment. 

The Heliopolis, capt. Moorhead, had ascended the Arkansas 
river about twenty miles previously to the late heavy rains; but, 
after having completely removed all the snags in that distance, 
it was found that it could ascend no farther on account of the 
low state of the water, and hence it has returned to the Missis- 
sippi river; and it will, in the course of a week from this time, 
with the co-operation of the Archimedes, lately from Red river, 
have cieared the channel of the Mississippi river, between this 
place and the mouth of the Arkansas. The business as it now 
progresses is effectually done; for, the water of the river, al- 
though sufficient for successful navigation, is comparatively 
low, and there is scarcely a snag worthy of notice, but what is 
destined to be abstracted and removed by the never failing effi- 
ciency of those powerful engines, 

[The above account we learn from capt. Moorhead, who with 
the Heliopolis and crew manceuvred in our sight a few days 
since, grappling and dislodging every snag in the river as they 
went, which appeared to maintain a threatening aspect. ] 

. OB tee 
OLD BOOKS, &ce. 

From the Franklin Mercury. Some yeurs ago, a gentleman 
in the city of Hartford, had a cart load of old books, which had 
long been in his family, piled up like lumber in hisgarret. He told 
a clergyman of that city that he had these books, and that he 
would give them to any one who would take them. The clergy- 
man died not long after this offer was made, and before he could 
avail himself of it. The gentleman who owned them, also died; 
the books were appraised at three dollars. and purchased at the 
appraised price, by a bookseller, who carried them to his shop 
and exhibited them forsale. A gentleman from New Haven, 
who happened to understand their value, saw them and pur- 
chased them of the bookseller for twenty dollars. He took them 
to New Haven, sold a part, kept a part for himself, made a li- 
beral donation from them to the library of Yale college, and then 
sold the balance for two hundred dollars. Among those which 
he sold, was the edition of the Fathers, now in the library at 
Andover, and the most perfect copy in America; that at Cam- 
bridge being quite imperfect. The price was five hundred dol- 
lars. Itis the Basil edition, printed in 1523, and like most of 
the old books, very superior, both in paper and print, to: the ty- 
pography of the present day. 


From the Philadelphia Sentinel. The first newspaper printed 
in Pennsylvania was in the year 1719. It was called The Ame. 
rican Mercury; and the first number was published on the 22d 
December, on a half sheet, qnarto. It was compiled principally 
of foreign extracts, without any information concerning local 
news, 

Nine years afterwards was published the second, modestly 
entitled The Universal Instructor in all arts and sciences, and 
Pennsylvania Gazette. It was published by Keimer, whose ec- 
centric peculiarities are happily delineated by Franklin in his au- 
tobiography. Keimer having stolen the idea of the second news- 
paper from Franklin, was so attacked and rediculed by the lat- 
ter in a series of papers called “The Busybody,” published in 
Bradford’s American Mercury, (above alluded to), that he gave 
up the work—which therefore fell into the possession of Frank- 
lin himself. The low state of our printing presses at that pe- 
riod, is laughably alluded to in Franklin’s paper—in an apology 
which he makes for printing the outer form reversely or upside 
down to the inner form—‘*The printer hopes, (says an editorial 
notice), that the irregular publication of this paper will be ex- 
cused a few times by his town readers, in consideration of his 
being at Burlington with the press, laboring for the public good, 
to make money more plentiful. The Pennsylvania Gazette 
deceased not long since.”? 

The third newspaper was The Pennsylvania Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser—the first number of which appeared on the 
3d of December, 1742. Many other journals were shortly after 
published. In 1760, there were five weekly papers in the state 
—three were in the city, one in Germantown, and one in Lan- 
easter. Sixty-six were published in 1810, thirteen of which 
were in the city; and in 1824, there were one hundred and ten— 


a of which were in the city, and eleven of these being 
aily. 
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Tema be remarked that the first daily newspaper in America 
was published in Philadelphia. 


> 


Printing was first introduced into Pennsylvania in the year 
1686—and only four years after the landing of William Penn, 
was a printing press in operation in this city. William Brad- 
ford, (a friend), of Leicester, England, was the first emigrant 

inter who settled among us. It is believed he set up his first 
printing press at Kensington, in the neighborhood of the treaty 
tree. His earliest publication was an Alamanac—called ‘‘.4n 
Almanac for the year of the Christian account 1687, by Daniel 
Leeds; printed and sold by William Bradford, near Philadelphia, 
in Pennsylivania.”? The first book printed was one written by 
George Keith, in the Quaker controversy—in 1689. 

In our city library, there are no fewer than 459 works that 
nad been printed in Philadelphia before the revolution. Of these 
425 are original publications and 34 are reprints. Undoubtedly 
many works had been published before the revolution, copies 
of which are not in the library. 

The company of this library have recently received from Lon- 
don a large collection of modern books; and the trustees of the 
Loganian library have lately added to the collection, a valuable 
selection, of Spanish literature, purchased by Mr. Rich in Lon- 
don: so thatin the city library, there are now about 43,000 vo- 
lumes—the most extensive collection in any American library. 

The first book printed in America was at Mexico in 1544; and 
was entitled Doctrine Christiana para los Indios. 


BO Ot 


THE CONSTITUTION VINDICATED. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

In a Jetter to Mr. E. Everett, dated in August, 1830, Mr. Ma- 
pison gives in few words, his views of the true character of the 
constitution of the United States. We are not less impressed 
with the precision and condensation of this extract, than with 
the great fundamental truths which it authoritatively expounds. 

“In order,” says he, *“‘to understand the true character of 
the constitution of the United States, the error, not uncommon, 
must be avoided of viewing it through the medium, either of a 
consolidated government,” (as Mr. McDuffie, in 1821. viewed it), 
“or of a confederated government,”’ (as Mr. McDuffie, in 1833, 
views it), ‘“‘whilst it is neither the one nor the other; but a mix- 
ture of both. And having in no model the similitudes and ana- 
logies applicable to other systems of government, it must, more 
than any other, be its own interpreter, according to its text, and 
the facts of the case. It was formed by the states; that is, by the 
people in each of the states, acting in their highest sovereign ca- 
pacity, and formed consequently by the same authority which 
formed the state constitutions. Being thus derived from the 
same source as the constitution of the states, it has, within each 
state, the same authority as the constitution of the state, and is 
as much a constitution, in the strict sense of the term within its 
prescribed sphere, as the constitution of the states are, within 
their respective spheres: but, with this obvious and essential 
difference, that being a compact among the states in their highest 
sovereign capacity, and constituting the people thereof ONE PEO- 
PLE for certain purposes, it cannot be altered or annulled at the 
will of the states individually, as the constitution of a state may 
be at its individual will. 

“And that it divides the supreme powers of government, be- 
tween the government of the United States and the government of 
the individual states, is stamped on the face of the instrument; 
the powers of war and of tazation, of commerce and of treaties, 
and other enumerated powers vested in the government of the 
United States, being of as high and sovereign a character, as 
any of the powers reserved to the state governments.”’ 
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LEGISLATURE OF VERMONT. 
EXTPACTS FROM THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 
** Gentlemen of the council and 
‘¢ Gentlemen of the house of representatives. 

“Having been elected by the suffrages of the independent 
freemen of this state, to the office of chief magistrate, f accept 
the trust confided to me, with a grateful sense of the honor 
which such an expression of public confidence confers, and a 
deep conviction of the responsibility which it imposes. 

“The occasion of our assembling cannot fail to remind us of 
the source of our authority. The government we are called to 
administer is the government of the people, and the power it 
confers upon us as their constituted agents, involves the high 
responsibility of expressing their will, and laboring to promote 
their welfare. The just extent of those powers, and the best 
means of their benificent exercise should become, therefore, 
the subjects of our deep and anxious deliberation. 

“‘Coming as we do, from the midst of the people, we have the 
best means of knowing their wants—of understanding their in- 
terests, and of perceiving the operation of existing laws, and the 
necessity which experience may have suggested for their modi- 
fication. In discharging our duties as legislators, we shall find 
it necessary to guard against the spirit of innovation on the one 
hand, and a blind adherence to precedent on the other.”’ 

‘*T he great improvement in agriculture—the increase of com- 
merce, and the progress and encouragement of the arts, in our 
country, furnish the most satisfactory proof of the excellence of 
our political institutions; but the path of public as well as pri- 
vate property ought to be trodden with care. Governments 
which depend in so great a measure for their due execution on 








the will of the governed, so frequently expressed by their suf- 
frages, demand for their preservation, great intelligence in the 
body of the people. To maintain this, our institution of com- 
mon schools, is admirably adapted; those, with our academies 
and colleges, are rendered indispensable by the nature of our 
government, and will claim the constant attention of the legis- 
lature for their support and encouragement.”’ 

“When we reflect that the United States are in possession of 
numerous blessings—political, civil and religious—many of 
which are not enjoyed by other nations—that we are remote 
from the troubles which frequently agitate the old world—that 
we enjoy the uncontrolled right, on the true principles of liberty, 
to form, alter, and carry into effect, our federal and state con- 
stitutions—that founded on them and on law, there exists a 
spirit of toleration, securing to every one, the undisturbed rights 
of conscience and the free exercise of religion—that the people 
at fixed periods have the choice of their rulers and can remove 
them when they do wrong—that the means of education in all 
branches, are liberal, general and successful—that there is no 
place where the means of subsistence are so easily procured or 
where the road to comfort, to wealth, or honest fame is so open 
—that the national resources and powers by proper manage- 
ment and arrangement, may render eur country invincible— 
that by our husbandry, commerce, manufactures and mechanic 
arts, the resources and wealth of the nation almost surpass be- 
lief. Let us not be prompted by imprudent zealots of any de- 
scription to hazard the loss of all or any of these inestimable 
blessings, but let us secure them forever, with the aid of divine 
Providence, by rallying around the standard of the eonstitution, 
and encouraging a true national spirit on the solid foundation of 
peace, order and concord. 

‘*That we may in some measure be instrumental in promot- 
ing for ourselves and our constituents the benefit of a good go- 
vernment, let us encourage that watchfulness over the conduct 
of our rulers which is calculated to teach them a just responsi- 
bility in their several stations, exercising all that indulgence to- 
wards honest difference of opinion, which the full and complete 
enjoyment of all the blessings of a free government render ne- 
cessary, may we all for the present session, and for the period 
which we are elected be directed to the adoption of such wise 
and beneficial measures as will promote the public happiness. 

“WILLIAM A, PALMER. 

*‘ Montpelier, Oct. 12, 1833.” 
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FREE MASONS IN VERMONT. 

Address of the officers of the grand lodge to the people of Vermont. 

The undersigned, officers of the grand lodge of the state of 
Vermont, impelled by a sense of justice towards their brethren, 
and a desire to have the subject which has been recently agitat- 
ed, more perfectly understood by the public than they believe it 
to be, have judged it within the proper sphere of their duties, 
to submit the following remarks to their fellow citizens: 

Several weeks previous to the ordinary annual session of the 
grand lodge the present year, a writer in a newspaper published 
at Brattleborough, renewed the long agitated question of re- 


forming the masonic institution in this state; and asserting him- 


self to be a “‘royal arch mason,” declared his intention of pre- 
senting his pian of reform to the grand lodge, at its said session, 
to be holden at Montpelier, on the second Tuesday of October. 
Previous to this communication of the Brattleborough writer, 
the storm which had agitated the state for several years appear- 
ed to be gradually settling into a calm. Most of the loeal lodg- 
es in the state had ceased their masonic labor, and but few of 
them convened atall. The subject of a dissolution had been 
presegted both to the grand lodge and grand chapter of the state, 
and a fair trial of the question in both bodies had resulted ina 
vote of the most conclusive character against it, as early as the 
autumn of 1831.* Whether this decision was a mistaken one 
or not, it indicated most clearly the masonic feeling of the state 
upon the question, and no new fact had occurred to warrant 
the belief that this opinion had undergone any essential change. 
The new project. therefore, of the Brattheborough writer, com- 
ing from one well known to have seldom been heard of in a se- 
cular lodge, and who had never attended the grand lodge, and 
presented also, to the public as it was, upon the eve of an im- 
portant state election, in which political anti-masonry was the 
test question of party, carried upon its very face just cause for 
suspicion. This suspicion also, was not weakened when the 
Brattleborough writer brought forward. in the grand lodge, his 
promised project of reform, embodied in a written essay, carry- 
ing in the opinion of many of our members, internal evidence of 
having proceeded from the most vindictive of our enemies— 
from a writer who has avowed his willingness to visit us with 
“good wholesome penalties of fine and imprisonment,” for opi- 
nion’s sake, who honored Vermont with a visit (in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Brattleborough) a short time before our recent 
state election, and who is now a candidate for the executive 
chair of the state of Massachusetts. Nor did it tend to weaken 
this suspicion, that the project presented was not one of reform 
merely, but of an entire dissolution of all our lodges. Notwith- 
standing, however, every objection, the grand lodge gave the 
subject a calm, deliberate and dispassionate hearing; an entire 
day was occupied in discussion, and the decision against it, by 
a vote of nearly two to one, is already before the public. 

The undersigned are of opinion that the history ef the mase- 
nic institution in this state has not been thoroughly understood, 





*This vote in the grand lodge was 99 to 19. 
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even by many of our own members, and that the much talked 
of subject of masonic charters, has been but very imperfectly 
comprehended. Many even among intelligent men, have been 
heard to speak of “‘the charter of the grand lodge”? as the subject 
of consideration at the recent session. The grand lodge has 
not, and never had acharter. Itisaself-created body, organ- 
ized upon the same general principles of association as other 
societies, and was formed thirty-nine years ago, by the repre- 
sentation of all the lodges then existing inthe state. Itis govern- 
ed by a written constitution, under which by-laws and regulations 
have been made for its convenience. It owes no allegiance to, 
and holds no charter from, any other power, but is governed solely 
by laws of its own creation. 

Previous to the month of October, 1794, there were five or- 

anized lodges in Vermont, two of which received their charters 
Son the grand lodge of Connecticut, two from the grand lodge of 
Massachusetts, and one from the grand lodge of the province of 
Lower Canada. These charters bear date respectively in the 
years 1781, 1785, 1791, 1793 and 1794. In four of these charters, 
presiding officers are named by the grand lodges which granted 
them. The representation of these lodges, in the several bodies 
under which they held their charters, was both inconvenient 
and expensive. This gave rise to a convention, which met at 
Rutland, on the 14th day of October, 1794. By this convention 
the grand lodge of Vermont was formed, and an independent 
constitution framed for its government. The five old charters 
were deposited with the new grand lodge, and five new ones 
issued under its jurisdiction. 

This grand lodge has existed from that time, and has granted 
in all seventy-three charters, five of which have been heretofore 
surrendered, and the other sizty-eight are still in force. By these 
charters, the power conferred is simply to authorise a body of 
masons to convene in some town named therein as a regular 
lodge; to organize themselves by the choice of proper officers; 
to receive and admit such new members as they may approve, 
and to collect funds for the relief of the poor and deceased mem- 
bers, their widows and children; and they are required to keep 
regular records of their proceedings, to pay reasonable dues to 
‘the grand lodge, and to make correct returns of their business 
at the sessions of the grand lodge. 

Neither by the constitution of 1794, nor by the by-laws and 
general regulations which have been framed under it, has the 
grand lodge reserved the power of recalling charters at its will, 
and by masonic usage no charter is ever taken away, but for 
mal conduct ofa lodge. Indeed, after granting a charter in good 
faith to a local lodge of masons, the palpable injustice of recall- 
ing it at pleasure, without or against the consent of the grantees, 
and without any cause of forfeiture on their part, must appear 
manifest to the least reflecting mind. ‘The right of the local 
lodges, to surrender their charters to the grand lodge, has been 
always recognized, and several lodges had acted upon this sub- 
ject, and sent in their charters before the institution became an 
object of jealousy to the public. To meet this subject, at the 
late session a resolution was early introduced, inviting the sur- 
render of the charters of such lodges as wished to give them up; 
but even those who sustained and voted for the project did not 
call for the consideration of it, and it remained, unacted upon, 
onthe table. After the final decision upon the project of the 
Brattleborough writer, the same subject was renewed, and a 
general resolution unanimously passed, to receive and revoke all 
charters which might be presented for that purpose, and also 
empowering the secretary to receive them when the grand lodge 
should not be in session. No charter was brought forward for 
surrender; not even that of the lodges represented by the mover of 
the ject. 

Se majority of the grand lodge who voted against a surren- 
der, undoubtedly acted upon the principle that they had no right 
to assume any control over the subject. They have left the re- 
sponsibility of acting in the only hands where it could be justly 
placed, the individual lodges themselves. It ought also to be re- 
marked, that to remove all objections which might arise as to 
the property of the lodges, and which, by their demise, would 
belong to the grand lodge, all claim thereto has been relinquish- 
ed, and the grand lodge has recommended the appropriation of 
the avails of such property to the common school fund of the state. 

The undersigned have no hesitancy in expressing their own 
opinion, that the agitation of the subject of giving up the lodge 
charters, upon this occasion, did not arise out of an honest in- 
tention to pacify public opinion, by attempting the disorganiza 
tion or dissolution of the masonic institution in Vermont! but 
they have many reasons for believing that the real cause should 
be attributed to far less honorable motives. The excitement in 
this state, (whatever political anti-masonic office seekers may 
say to the contrary), has always been aimed rather at masons 
than masonry. It has always been, upon the part of the movers 
of it, a war for office; an object only to be affected by turning 
their war cry against individuals. Their general attacks upon 
the institution have been only incidental and subservient to 
this, to them more important objects. This excitement against 
men was evidently slackening, and new fuel becomes necessa- 
ry to keep alive the flame for the benefit of the agitators. The 
author of the pamphlets called ‘‘ Masonic Penalties,’ (so highly 
flattered by Mr. Adams in his letter to Mr. Livingston, and for- 
merly a travelling agent of his administration), held forth ina 
speech upon this subject as early as the month of June—the 
anti-masonic press soon joined in the cry, and pretended to 
change the ground from a war against masons and mason 


: . Ty, to 
one against masonic organization. This was altogether a new 
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view of the subject, and answered the gureess ofa ‘good enough 
Morgan until after the election.” But when the contest wag 
favorably decided for the agitators, and it became really doubt- 
ful whether the charters might not be given up, there were many 
of those men heard to declare that, ‘if the charters were surrey. 
dered, it would not be in good faith, would be mere masoni- 

olicy, calculated, in the usual manner of masonic deception, to 
hind its chuins still firmer upon the community.” This idea must 
have as readily occurred in June as in October, and. the use of 
it, by the movers of the project, is conclusive proof of their in- 
sincerity from the beginning. An election, also, in another 
state, probably entered into their motives, and that which has 
answered so valuable a purpose in Vermont has doubtless been 
made to answer its purpose in Massachusetts. 

But, supposing, for the sake of argument, that the movers of 
the project were honest in their motives, the undersigned do 
not recognize their right to interfere in that subject at all. They 
have, heretofore, assumed to deprive us of many of our rights 
as citizens. We have been declared unworthy of civil or poli- 
tical promotion. The bench, the magistracy, the jury boz, the 
hails of legislation, have been declared situations in which our 
presence was inadmissable; and as far as our enemies have had 
the power, and dared to exercise it, these doctrines have been 
vigorously enforced. We know not where these assumptions 
of power over us and our affairs are to stop. It is buta few 
weeks since it was resolved solemnly in a public meeting, that 
we ‘tought to be disfranchised.’”> Without the power to protect 
ourselves upon many of these subjects, we can only claim our 
rights, and protest against being deprived of them. Unconscious 
of ever having entertained principles not held in common with 
all our fellow citizens; unconscious that the rights of nature, 
the principles of the social compact, or the defined privileges of 
the constitution and laws of the land, are to be applied to us by 
a different construction from that in which they are applied to 
others, we cannot acknowledge the continual interference of 
our enemies in our affairs as being founded in any correct prin- 
ciple of ethics or of law. Willing at all times to Keep ourselves 
strictly within the acknowledged principles of the government 
under which we live, we cannot be brought to feel the justice 
of being considered as proper objects for attack and punishment, 
because we belong to a different society, and entertain different 
opinions from our oppressors. A general crusade against any 
other society would be considered odious in this land of tolera- 
tion; although a recent remark—‘put down masonry first, and 
Methodism shall follow next’?—is probably indicative of more 
feeling, and has in it more truth as to the intention of some men, 
than, at the present time, they would be willing to admit. Fa- 
miliarity with persecution greatly lessens the deformity of its 
character, and what the masons have been made to suffer, and 
are still suffering, may at no distant period, be visited upon the 
Methodists. The spirit which has already justified the one, 
would find no difficulty in justifying the other. 

The undersigned, having been long connected both with the 
local lodges of this state, and with the grand lodge, before tak- 
ing leave of their fellow citizens, would repeat: that, to the ex- 
tent of their knowledge, the masonic institution in this state has 
never been forced from its legitimate objects of general bene- 
volence and diffusive charity. No interference with religion or 
politics has ever swerved it from its appropriate employments. 
The undersigned are themselves of different sentiments in reli- 
gion, and of different parties in politics. Two of them had the 
misfortune to be numbered among the supporters of our now 
ruthless enemy, during both his contests for the presidential 
chair, although no strangers to his hostility to our institution. 
To honest men, of all sentiments, and of whatever party, we 
beg leave to say, that the present excitement has more of inter- 
est than is generally acceded to it. Itis the first general excite- 
ment against a particular society which has occurred in this re- 
public, and should it prove eventually successful, will furnish a 
precedent of the most dangerous character to the institutions of 
our beloved country. NATHAN B. HASWELL, G. M., 

PHILIP C. TUCKER, D. G. M. 
LAVIAS FILLAMORE, @&. S. WH’. 
BARNABAS ELLIS, G. J. W. 
JOHN B. HOLLENBECK, G. S. 
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CABINET CHANGES. 
We meet with the following statement in the newspapers, to 
which we have added a few explanatory notes. 


Those who object to so many changes in gen. Jackson’s cabi- 
net, have not adverted to the history of the government. The 
government under the constitution, has been in operation not 
yet 45 years, during which, there have been in office 12 different 
secretaries of state; 12 of the treasury; 14 of war; 9 of the navy; 
8 postmaster generals, and 12 attorney generals. 

It may be interesting to some of the young readers of the En- 
quirer, to give the names of these officers, under each adminis- 


tration. [ Rich. Eng. 

Under gen. Washingion—8 years—secretaries of state, Th. 
Jefferson, Ed. Randolph, T. Pickering; treasury, Alex. Hamil- 
ton, O. Wolcott; war, H. Knox, T. Pickering, J. McHenry; 
postmaster generals, S. Osgood, T. Pickering, J. Habersham; 
attorneys general, E. Randolph, W. Bradford, Ch. Lee.(1) 

Under John Adams—-4 years—secretaries of state, T. Picker- 
ing, John Marshall; treasury, O. Wolcott, 8. Dexter; war, J. 
McHenry, 8. Dexter, R. Griswold; navy, B. Stoddert; postmas- 
ter general, J. Habersham; attorney general, C. Lee. (2) 
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Under T. Jefferson—8 years—secretary of state, James Madi- 
son; treasury, S. Dexter, A. Gallatin; war, H. Dearborn; navy, 
B. Stoddert; postmaster generals, J. Habersham, G. Granger; 
attorneys general, L. Lincoin, J. Breckenridge, C. A. Rodney.(3) 

Under James Madison—8 years—secretaries of state, Robert 
Smith, James Monroe; treasury, A. Gallatin, George W. Camp 
pell, A. J. Dallas; war, W. Eustis, John Armstrong, James 
Monroe, W. H. Crawford; navy, P. Hamilton, W. Jones, B. W. 
Crowninshield; postmaster generals, G. Granger, R. J. Meigs; 
attorneys general, C. A. Rodney, W. Pinkney, R. Rush.(4) 

Under James Monroe—8 years—secretary of state, Jobn Q. 
Adams; treasury, W. H. Crawford; war, J. C. Calhoun; navy, 
B. W. Crowninshield, 8. Thompson, 8. L. Southard; postmas- 
ter generals, R. J. Meigs, J. McLean; attorneys general, R. Rush, 
William Wirt.(5) 

Under John Q. Adams—4 years—secretary of state, H. Clay; 
treasury, R. Rush; war, James Barbour, P. B. Porter; navy, 5. 
Southard; postmaster general, Johu McLean; attorney general, 
William Wirt. (6) 

Under gen. Jackson—secretaries of state, M. Van Buren, Ed. 
Livingston, L. McLane; treasury, S. D. Ingham, L. McLane, 
W.J. Duane, R. B. Taney; war, J. H. Eaton, L. Cass; navy, 
J. Branch, L. Woodbury; postmaster general, W. ‘IT. Barry; 
attorneys general, J. M. Berrien, R. B. Taney, P. V. Daniel.(7) 

(1) There was no navy department in Washington’s adminis- 
tration. The first five appointments were original, and cannot 
be counted as ‘‘changes.’’ There were nine **CHANGES”’ in 
eight years—or at the rate of one and one-eighth per annum. 

(2) In Mr. J. Adams’ administration the navy department was 
established—and the appointment of Mr. Stoddert was an origi- 
nal one. There were four new appointments or “‘changes’’— 
say Messrs. Marshall, Griswold and Dexter—the latter holding 
two different places in the cabinet, though one of them was tem- 
porary—or at the rate of one per annum—the departinents being 
now six. 

(3) In the administration of Mr. Jefferson there were seven 
new appointments, or *“‘changes””—vriz: Messrs. Madison, Gal- 
latin, Dearborn, Granger, Lincoln, Breckenridge and Rodney— 
or less than one per annum. 

(4) Thirteen appointments were made in Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration—viz: Messrs. Smith, Monroe, Campbell, Dallas, 
Eustis, Armstrong, Crawford, Hamilton, Jones, Crowninshield, 
Meigs, Pinkney, Rush. One of these necessarily, on the elec- 
tion of Mr. Madtson—(Mr. Monroe was only acting secretary of 
war)—or at the rate of one and a half “‘changes”’ per annum. 

(5) In Mr. Monroe’s administration there were six new ap- 
poiutments or changes, one of them because of the election of 
Mr. M.—viz: Messrs. Adams, Calhoun, Thompson, Southard, 
McLean and Wirt, or really at the rate of five *‘changes”’ in 
eight years. 

(6) There were four new appointments in Mr. J. Q@. Adams’ 
administration—two of them necessary, because of his election 
to the presidency, and that of Mr. Calhoun to the vice presiden- 
cy—viz: Messrs. Clay, Rush, Barbour and Porter—or at the rate 
of two “‘changes,’’ proper, in four years. 

(7) In the administration of gen. Jackson—(say 4 years 8 
mouths) there have been fifteen new appointments or “‘changes”’ 
—viz: Messrs. Van Buren, Livingston, McLane, Ingham, Mc- 
Lane, Duane, Janey, Eaton, Cass, Branch, Woodbury, Barry, 
Berrien, Taney, Daniel—or at the rate of more than three per 
annum. Messrs. McLane and Taney have each filled two pla 
ces, but they were real ‘‘changes.”’ 

eB Oe 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
From the National Intelligencer of November 6. 

The following article is taken from the official paper [the 
Globe] of yesterday: 

We observed an article in Saturday’s Intelligencer, in which 
notice is taken of a rumored deficiency in the funds of the post 
office department. 

The administration of the affairs of that department, by its 
present chief, has been distinguished by a rapid extension of 
mail routes to every quarter of the union; and by such improve- 
ments upon the great arteries of communication as have secured 
to the principal cities opportunities of more frequent and rapid 
correspondence with each other. 

By the last congress an act establishing an unusually large 
number of post roads was passed. This threw upon the depart- 
ment a load which, with the unexpected increase in the price 
of the contracts for the eastern section of the union was shewn 
in the last annual report of the postmaster general, to amount to 
a heavy sum, the most of which was exclusively for the new 
routes, which are always unproductive at the beginning. 

This heavy and unavoidable expenditure, with the cost of the 
great improvements before made, the productiveness of soine of 
which has not answered the expectations of the postmaster ge- 
neral, were found during the present year to have carried the 
expenses of the department beyond its receipts, though it is be- 
lieved not much beyond its actual credits, if the sams due to it 
could be promptly collected. Yet, as this cannot be done, the 
postmaster general has applied himself with energy to the busi- 
ness of curtailing his expenses in a way, which, together with 
the great saving effected in the contracts just let in the south, 
will soon bring them within the current revenues of the depart- 
ment. 

In the meantime the credit of the department is unshaken; 


to submit to the president, will fully exhibit its condition, and, 
we believe, will fully satisfy the public of the faithful and cor- 
rect administration of its concerns. 
The modesty of this exposition is so out of character with the 
ordinary emanations from the kitchen cabinet, that its origin 
may be confidently referred to ‘the cabinet proper.”? Itis ac- 
knowledged, plainly, in this article, that the expenses of the 
current year have excecded the receipts, and even the credits, 
of the departinent, though “not much,” tf the sums due to it 
could be promptly collected. ‘The rumor of which we took no- 
tice, was, therefore, not without foundation. 
We have no desire to anticipate the discussion of this subject 
in cougress, and shall therefore confine ourselves at present to 
one or two remarks, which the above article 80 obviously in- 
Vites, that we are not at liberty to withhold them, 
Year after year the head of the post office establishment has 
reported to the president, and he to congress, that, whilst it was 
adding facilities to the transportation of the mail, its revenoe 
was increasing, and the cost of transportation comparatively 
lessening. Year after year invidious comparisons have been in- 
stituted in this respect between the present and former adminisa- 
tration of the affairs of the post office. Instead of the “rapid 
extension of mail routes causing a deficiency in the revenue,’? 
as Was intimated, it was only last December that the postmas- 
ter general reported to the president, that the increase of the re- 
venue of the post office for the last over the preceding year was 
$260,758; adding as follows: “‘this [increase] way be attributed 
principally to the improvements in mail facilities; and the increase 
for the current year [the present year] may be safely estimated 
at a still greater amount!?? What has beconit of this revenue, 
which has been increasing until it has become deficient? In the 
same report it is also stated that the surplus available fund on 
the Ist of July, 1832, amounted to 202,811 dollars. The post- 
master general will be expeeted to report what has become of 
that. In his last report, indeed, he anticipated an increased 
expenditure, from new contracts, &c. within the present year, 
which increase was estimated at $82,078 within the current 
year; but, not to speak of the surplus, it was added, that “ata 
reasonable estimate of the progressive increase of revenue from 
postage, there will be more than a sufficiency to meet this sum.’? 
And he said truly. 
7 * 


* * * 
This is a subject not unworthy of the attention of the presi- 
dent himself, as well as congress. o' * * sd 


Some more particular account of the affairs of the post office 
will certainly be expected of him in his forthcoming annual 
message tO congress, than was given in the last document of 
that character, in which that department was represented as 
“continuing to extend its usefulness without impairing its re- 
sources.’ It willbe expected of him to inform congress whe- 
ther that establishment be in a solvent condition; and, if not, by. 
what amount is it otherwise, and how it became so. 

— 9 8B Oe — 
BRITISIE TRADE WITH CHINA. 





An act to regulate the trade to China and India. August 28, 1833. 
Whereas, the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of 
the emperor of China, and of trading in tea, now enjoyed by 
the united company of merchants of England trading to the 
East ludies, will cease from and after the twenty-second day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four; and where- 
as, itis expedient that the trade with China, and the trade in 
tea, should be open to all his majesty’s subjects, and that the 
restrictions, imposed on the trade of his majesty’s subjects with 
places beyond the cape of Good Hope to the straits of Magel- 
lan, for the purpose of protecting the exclusive rights of trade 
heretofore enjoyed by the said company, should be removed: 
Be it therefore enactcd by the king’s most excellent majesty 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this present parliament assembled 
and by the authority of the same, that, from and after the said 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, an act passed in the fourth year of the reign of his 
late mujesty king George the fourth, entitled “‘an act to conso- 
lidate and amend the several laws now in force with respect to 
trade from and to places within the limits of the charter of the 
East [India company, and to make further provisions with re- 
spect to such trade, and to amend an act of the present session 
of parliament, for the registering of vessels, so far as it relates 
to vessels registered in India,” shall be repealed, except such 
parts thereof as relate to Asiatic sailors, Lascars, being natives 
of the territories under the government of the East India com- 
pany, but so as not to revive any acts or parts of acts by the 
said act repealed; and except also as to such voyages and ad- 
ventures as shall have been actually commenced under the au- 
thority of the said act, and except as to any suits and proceed- 
ings which may have been commenced, and shall be depending 
on the said twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty. four; and from and after the said twenty-se- 
cond day of April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty four, 
the enactments hereinafter containedshall come into operation. 
2. And be it further enacted, That so much of an act passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of his late majesty king George 
the fourth, entitled ‘“‘an act for the general regulation of the 
customs,’ as prohibits the importation of tea, unless from the 
place of its growth, and by the East India company, and into 
the port of London; and also so much of the said act as prohi- 
bits the importation into the United Kingdom, of goods from 
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London; and also so much of the said act as requires that the 
manifests of ships departing from places in China shall be au- 
thenticated by the chief supercargo of the East India company; 
and also that so much of another act paszed in the said sixth 
year of the reign of his said late majesty, king George the 
fourth, eutitied *‘an act to regulate the trade of the British pos- 
sessions abroad,” as prohibits the importation of tea into any of 
the British possessions in America, aud into the island of Mau- 
ritius, except from the United Kingdom, or from some other 
British possessions in America, aud unless by the East India 
company, or with their license, shall be, from and after the 
twenty-second day of April, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, repealed; and thenceforth, (notwithstanding any 
provision, enactment, matter, or thing made for the purpose of 
protecting the exclusive rights of tialte heretofore enjoyed by 
the said company, in any charter of the said company, in the 
said act or any Other act of parliament contained), it shall be 
lawful for any of his majesty’s subjects to curry on trade with 
any countries beyond the cape of Good Hope to the straits of 
Magellan. 

3. Provided always, and be it enacted, That the person having 
the command of any slip or vessel arriving at any place in the 
possession of, Or under the government of the said company, 
shall make out, sigu and deliver to the principal officer of the 
customs, or other person thereunto lawfully authorised, a true 
und perfect list, specifying the names, capacities, and descrip- 
tion of all persons who sball have been on board such ship or 
vessel at the time of its arrival, and if any person having the 
command of such ship or vessel shall not make out, sign aud 
deliver such list, he shall forfeit one hundred pounds, one half 
part of which penalty shall belong to such person or persons as 
shall inform or sue for the same, and the other half part to the 
said company; and if the said company shall inform or sue for 
the same, then the whole of the said penalty sliall belong to said 
company. 

4. And beit enacted, ‘That the penalty or forfeiture aforesaid 
shall be recoverable by action of debt, bill, plaint, or informa- 
tion in any of his majesty’s courts of record in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and [reland, and in India or else- 
where, or in any courts in India to which jurisdiction may 
hereafter be given by the governor general of India in council 
in that behalf, to be commenced in the county, presidency, co- 
lony or settlement, where the offender may happen to be, or by 
conviction in a summary way, before two justices of the peace 
in the United Kingdom, or in India, of the county or presidency 
where such offender may happen w be; and upon such convic- 
tion the penalty or forfeiture aforesaid shall and may be levied 
by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the offender; 
and for want of such sufficient distress, every such offender 
may be committed to the common jail or house of correction 
for the space of three calendar months. 

5. And whereas, it is expedieut for the objects of trade and 
amicable intercourse with the dominions of the emperor of 
China, that provision be made for the establishment of a British 
authority in the said dominions; be it therefore enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful for his majesty, by any coiumission or 
commissions Or Warrant or warrants under his royal sign manu- 
al, to appoint not exceeding three of his mmajesty’s subjects to 
and from the said dominions, for the purpose of protecting and 
promoting such trade, and by any such commission or warrant 
as aforesaid, to settle such gradation and subordination among 
the said superintendents (one of whom shiall be styled tie chief 
superintendent), and to appoint such officers to assist them in 
the execution of their duties, and to grant such salaries to such 
superintendents and Officers, as his wajesty shall from time to 
time deem expedient. 

6. And be it enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for his 
majesty, by any such order or orders, commission or comimis- 
sions, as to his majesty iu Council shail appear expedient and 
salutary, to give to the said superintendents, or any of them, 
powers and authorities over and in respect of the trade and 
commerce of his majesty’s subjects, within any part of the said 
dominions; and to make and issue directions and regulations, 
touching the said trade and commerce, and for the government of 
his majesty’s subjects within the said dominions; and to impose 
penalties, forfeitures, or imprisonment for the breach of any 
such directions or regulations, to be enforced in such manner 
as in the said order or orders shall be specified, and to create a 
court of justice, with criminal and adimiralty jurisdiction, for 
the trial of offences committed by his majesty’s subjects within 
the said dominions, and the ports and havens thereof, and on 
the high seas within ene lunudred miles of the coast of China; 
and to appoint one of the superintendents herein before men- 
tioned to be the officer to hold such court, and other officers for 
executing the process thereof, and to grant such salaries to such 
officers as to his majesty in couneil shall appear reasonable. 

—~  ® O Otee— 
PRESENT STATE OF GREECE. 

The editor of the Philadelphia United States Gazette is in- 
debted to friends in the east, for copies of the Youth’s Friend, 
a paper published in Smyrna, from which we take the following: 

“When Otho, the second son of the king of Bavaria was 
chosen for its monarch by the allied powers, England, France, 
and Rugsia, his father appointed a regency to govern in his 
stead, until he should attain the age of 22 years hence. Count 
Armansperge is the president of the regency, and the counsel- 
lor, Von Mourer, and Col. Von Herdeck, the other two acting 
members. A fourth individual was also named and is ready to 
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take part in case of the death or absence of one of the otp 
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three. Should the present king die without issue, the throne of 
Greece will devolve on another branch of the house of Bavaria 
provided, however, that the crowns of Bavaria and Greece 
shall never be united. “4 

A treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, has been ratified 
between the two countries, and, the king of Bavaria furnishes 
a military force of 5 or 6,000 men for a stipulated term of years 
All Bavarian consuls, are ex-officio, to act as consuls for 
Greece. 

Attica, Negropont and the more northern districts included 
within the treaty, have since been delivered up by the ‘Turkish; 
authorities, and the whole country is now divided into 10 no 
or provinces, which are again sub-divided into 42 eparchia, oy 
districts. ‘The ten provinces are those of Argolis and Corinth 
Achaia and Ellis, Messenia, Areadio, Laconia, Acarnania and 
Actolia, Phocis and Locris, Attica and Beotia, Euvea and the 
Cyclades; Napoli is appointed the capital of Argolis, which in- 
cludes the islands of Hydra, Spetzia and Poros; Patras is the 
capital of Achaia and Ellis; Arcadia or Kyparissia, of Messenia- 
Tripoliza of Arcadia; Mistrass or Sparta, of Laconia; Brachori 
or Agrinian of Arearnania and Actolia; Salona or Ainphissa, of 
Locris and Phocis; Athens of Attica and Beotia, [to which 
Egina is attached], Chatcis that of Eubea, which includes the 
oe Sporades; and Hericopolis in Syra, that of the Cy- 
clades. 

Death of Coray. The morning star of modern Greek litera- 
ture has gone down. ‘This distinguished man, who has so fear- 
lessly and ingeniously reproved the ignorance and superstition 
of his countrymen, and by exhortation and example roused 
their sluinbering genius, has come to his grave in Paris, full of 
years and literary honors. 

King Otho. We take great pleasure in inserting the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from the rev. Dr. Sehubert to Dr. P. dated 
Munich, Dee. 16, 1832. 

*‘f almost feel as if I had lost a part of my own existence, 
since my excellent and royal pupil prince Otho, whose tutor [ 
was, during the space of three years, has left us for Greece, — 
This prince enters on his present career with such firm reliance 
on the Almighty, that Tam fully convinced his confidence in 
God caunot be put to shame!”? 

=P Btwn 
DIVORCES. 

David Robie, of Chester, New Hampshire, has petitioned the 
justice of the superior court of judicature of that state, fora di- 
vorce from the bonds of matrimony, binding him to one S 
the legitimate daugliter of Mrs. Xantippe. The following is a 
copy of Mr. Robie’s petition, from the New Hampshire Pa- 
triot: 

Rockingham, ss. To the honorable the justices of the superior 
court of judicature now holden at Exeter, within and for said 
county, on the second Tuesday of March, A. D. 1833. 

Respectfully shews, David Robie, of Chester, in said county, 
clerk, that he now is and for more than two years last past has 
been a resident and citizen of said town; that on the 31st day of 
December, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, he was lawfully joined in marriage to one Sarah 
P. Emery, at said Chester, and that said Sarah P. Emery did 
reside with him, at said Chester, as bis wife, for a long time, to 
wit, for the time of more than four months; that your petitioner 
ever since his said marriage; has at all times fully kept and per- 
formed all his marriage vows and covenants; that said Sasah P. 
Emery, now Sarah P. Robie, in violation of her said marriage 
covenant, has at divers times, at said Chester, treated your 
libellant with extreme cruelty; that the said Sarah P. between 
the said thirty-first day of December aforesaid, and the date of 
the date hereof, did seize aad take hold of your libellant by the 
hair of his head, and did then and there, with great force, wrath 
and violence, pulland drag him by the same, by means thereof 
she the said Sarah P. did then and there cruelly pull and tear 
the hair off the head of him, your said libellant, out by the 
roots, and the head of him, the said David, was thereby griev- 
ously wounded and hurt: that the said Sarah P. has at divers 
times within the period above mentioned, assaulted and beat 
your said libellant by kicking and striking with a broom-stick 
on the head, in a violent and cruel manner; that the said Sarah 
P. deserted the bed and board of said David more than three 
months since, and quitted her said husband, and has never 
since lived or resided with him, but has withdrawn or conceal- 
ed herself from him; that she the said Sarah P. has since said 
marriage, at divers times, threatened to destroy the life of said 
David, and so conducted herself towards him, as to keep him in 
a state of continual fear and alarm; that all and singular the pre- 
mises were and are true, public and notorious, and therefore 
there was and is a public voice, fame and report, of which legal 
proof being made, your libellant prays that the bonds of matri- 
mony between him and the said Sarah P. may be dissolved, and 
that due process and proceedings be had in this behalf. 

DAVID ROBIE. 


moi, 
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MR. CLAY’S JOURNEY. 

As usual in similar cases, we shall continue our notice of 
some of the things which happened to this distinguished gentle- 
man, on his journey to the east. 

Invitation to Wilmington, Del. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Wiimington and its vicinity, 
friends of fenry Clay, the constitution and American industry, 
held at the town half, on Friday the 11th October, 
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The hon. Arnold Naudain was called to the chair and Alec. 
Macbeth, was appointed secretary. 

And the following proceedings were adopted: 

Understanding that Henry Cvay, the illustrous statesman 
and patriot, wirose public services entitle him to the gratitude 
of his country, while bis talents will forever adorn its annals, 
js expected at New Castle on this evening, and being desirous 
of testifying to him in person, the sentiments of respect and ad- 
miration we entertain for him, 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait on Mr. Clay 


at New Castle, and tender to him the respeetful and heartfelt | 


calutations of this meeting, and in its name invite him to favor 
jis fellow citizens of Wilmington, with his presence in this 
place, . 
will permit. 

Resolved, That the following gentlemen compose the com- 
nitee, namely—Arnold Naudain, William P. Brobson, James 
canby, John Wales, John J. Milligan, Dr. James W. Thomson, 
Thomas M. Rodney, Jabez M. Fisher, E. 1. Dupont, Edward 
W. Gilpin, Alexander Macbeth, Alexander 8. Read, Thomas M. 
Larkin and Lea Pusey. : ll 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to invite the at- 
tendance of the hon. Joun M. CiayTon. 

A. NAUDAIN, chairman. 

A. MACBETH, secretary. 

Since our remarks which will be found in the editorial co- 
jumn, we have been favored with a copy of the following cor- 
respondence. 

Wilmington, October 11th, 1833. 
To the hon. Henry Clay: 

Sirn—Ata public meeting held in this place to-day, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to wait on you at New 
Castle, and tenderto you the respectful and heartfelt zalutations 
of our fellow citizens, and in their name invite you to favor our 
city with your presence and partake of a dinner at such time as 
your convenience will permit. We should however, sir, but 
in part fulfil the purpose of our appointment, if we stopped with 
tendering you their hospitality. By far the more agreeable por- 
tion of our office, is to inform you of the motives from whence 
their wishes spring. They arise from the deep conviction they 
entertain of your merits as a public servant—from their admira- 
tion of your sterling integrity—your enlightened patriotism— 
your manly virtues—and though last not least, your unshaken 
courage in resisting the cruel and unjust persecution by which 
faction has pursued you for many years—qualities which shine 
in brighter relief, from a contrast with those who have originat- 
ed and fostered it. Permit us to add, that as citizens of a state 
which has, we are proud to say, in all the persecutions to which 
you have been subjected, borne constaut testimony to the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of your life, we have a right to indulge 
the hope, that the invitation of which we have the honor to be 
the medium, will receive your favorable consideration. We 
are, sir, with great respect, your friends and fellow citizens, 

A. Naudain, W. P. Brobson, James Canby, Jolin Wales, J. J. 
Milligan, James W. Thomson, T. M. Rodney, J. M. Fisher, E. 
I. Dupont, E. W. Gilpin, A. S. Read, A. Macbeth, T. H. Larkin 
and Lea Pusey. 


Philadelphia, October 14, 1833. 

GeNTLEMEN—The letter of the Lith instant, which, at the in- 
stance of a public meeting held in Wilmington, you have done 
me the honor to address to me, inviting me to visit and partake 
of a public dinner at that place, has been received with senti- 
ments of the liveliest gratitude. I thank them and you, most 
heartily, for their and your friendly salutations, and for the ap- 
probation bestowed on my public exertions, and especially for 
the generous testimony, uniformly borne by the state of Dela- 
ware, in my behalf. Penetrated by grateful feelings, I accept, 
with pleasure, your friendly invitation to visit Wilmington, al- 
though I cannot, consistently with the rule which I have mark- 
ed out for myself, have the honor of accepting that which has 
been given me to a public dinner. 

On my return from the eastern excursion which I am now 
making, I will give you previous notice of the day when I will 
have the pleasure of presenting my respects in person to you 
and such other of my fellow citizens of Delaware as may choose 
to honor me with their society. I am gentlemen with high re- 
spect, your friend and obedient servant, H. CLAY. 

Messrs. A. Naudain, William P. Brobson, James Canby, John 
Wales, John J. Milligan, James W. Thomson, T. M. Rodney, 
J. M. Fisher, E. I. Dupont, E. W. Gilpin, A. 8. Read, A. Mac- 
becth, T. H, Larkin and Lea Pusey. 

His reception, §c. at Philadelphia 

Has already, perhaps, been sufficiently noticed. During bis 
Stay in that city he was waited upon by thousands of persons— 
butin conformity with his wishes, not much ceremony or pa- 
rade was observed. When he departed for New York on the 
15th October a vast concourse assembled to take leave of him, 
and he was accompanied by a large committee as far as Amboy, 
Ma he was met and received by a like committee from New 

ork. 


At New York, 

Mr. Clay was met at the landing by a great number of the peo- 
ple, and a procession being formed, he was escorted to the Ame- 
rican hotel, where lodgings had been provided for him, being 
the apartments recently oecupied by president Jackson, and se- 


and partake of a dinner at such time as his convenience | 


veral thousand persons attended during the afternoon and even- 
ing to see him and pay him their respects. On Wednesday, the 
16th he proceeded to the ‘‘Governor’s room,” in the city hall, 
which the board of aldermen had appropriated for his use, where | 
he was met by the mayor, and intreduced to a Jarge number of 
visiters; among them a number of merchants, members of the 
chamber of commerce and others, proceeded in a body, from the 
exchange to the hall, to pay their respects to this distinguished 
guest. The grand jury also waited upon him. Mr. Clay re- 
mained in the governor’s room until 3 o’clock, when he retired, 
aceompanied by the committee, a portion of whom dined with 
him. In the evening he visited the Mercantile library. There 
he was received iu the director’s room, and then conducted into 
the reading room, where he replied in his usual happy manner 
| to an appropriate address made to him on behalf of the associa- 
| tion. While there, he received an invitation to visit the Me- 
| chanics library, whither he also repaired. 
On the 17th Mr. Clay visited the fair of the American Insti- 
| tute, but the crowd there was so extremely dense, that he stayed 
buta short time. Subsequently large numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen paid their respects to him and Mrs. Clay at the Ame- 
rican hotel. They were received by both with the greatest af- 
fability. In the afternoon he was present at an oration deliver- 
ed by Mr. Kennedy, of Baltimore, at the Chatham street chapel. 
The orator was peculiarly happy, and highly impressive. In 
the evening be attended the Park theatre, to witness the per- 
formance of Charles Kemble and his accomplished daughter, in 
Sheridan Knowles’ play of “The Wife.’? The house was crowd- 
ed to suffocation, and repeated cheers of the audience testified 
the pleasure they felt atseeing amongst them a statesman whose 
name is identified with some of the most trying periods in the 
history of the union. Afterwards a supper was given at the 
city saloon by a number of gentlemen, of the institute and 
others, whom Mr. Clay gratified by his presence there. After 
the cloth had been removed, a number of appropriate and pa- 
triotic toasts were drunk, among which the health of Mr. Clay, 
and his cordial welcome, were not forgotten. He rose, and ina 
brief reply, expressed, in the most feeling manner his thanks 
for the unexpectedly kind attentions he had received whilst in 
this city. He had bound himself by restrictions before he left 
his own state, not to speak on any public occasion during his 
absence, but his gratitude had forced him to break over his re- 
strictive regulations, and gave vent to the enthusiasm excited 
by the occasion. He complimented the institute, in appropriate 
terms, for their agency in furnishing a rich treat, as well for the 
taste as the eye, and in bringing forth the flattering evidences, 
this day witnessed, of American eloquence and genius—of skill, 
industry and enterprise. 

On the 18th at 4 P. M. he embarked in the steamboat Presi- 
dent for Providence, decorated with flags—a great concourse of 
people attending, and loudly cheering him. The apartments 
prepared for him and his family were elegantly fitted up, and a 
splendid evening’s entertainment provided for the numerous 
company on board. At 11 o’clock, that night, meeting the steam- 
boat Franklin on her way to New York, belonging to the same 
company, and there was exchanged with her a magnificent dis- 
play of fireworks, the effect of which at that hour on the broad 
sound, was imposing and grand. Arriving at Newport, he was 
waited on by a committee, and requested to delay his journey— 
which he was obliged to decline, the committee then joined 
the party, and proceeded with it to Providence, amidst the huz- 
zas of a multitude. 





During his stay at New York, he received as many invitations 
as would have taken him weeks to comply with. His lady was 
invited to a ball, in the following terms: 

New York October 16, 1833. 

MapvamM—The young men of the city of New York, through 
us, as their committee, beg leave to tender to you an invitation 
to a ball, to be given on your arrival from the east. in honor of 
the arrival among us of yourself and your illustrious husband. 
In performing this office, we are confidently assured that we re- 
present the wishes of a large and distinguished ‘portion of our 
citizens, and indulge the hope that, by an acceptance on your 
part, they may be gratified in thus furnishing you an additional 
evidence of their respect and esteem. We have the honor to 
be, madam, your obedient servants, 

DAVID GRAHAM, jr. 

SAMUEL D. JACKSON, 

SIMEON DRAPER, jr. 
Mrs. Clay. 


New York, 17th October, 1833. 
GENTLEMEN—Mrs. Clay has received the invitation with which 
the young men of the city of New York, through you, have ho- 
nored her, to a ball on her return from the east; and she charges 
me to communicate her respectful acknowledgments for it. If 
she had not ceased to participate in that description of enter- 
tainment she would accept with pleasure, the offer of one from 
a source so highly respectable, and made with a motive so gra- 
tifying to her feelings. In declining it she requests the young 
men, at whose instance it is tendered, to be assured that she 
will long retain a grateful sense of their friendly purpose. I also 
pray the acceptance of my acknowledgements, and assurance 
of the high respect with which [ am their and yonr friend and 
obedient servant, Ht. CLAY, 
Messrs. Graham, Jackson and Draper, §c. &c. 
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The following is a copy of his reply to the invitation of the 

proprietors of the steamboat, who had tendered him its use:— 
New York, \6th October, 1833. 

Sir: I received your obliging note, tendering the use of one 
of the steamboats of the New York and Boston steamboat com- 
pany, by their direction, fur the transportation of myself and fa- 
mily to Rhode Island. { request that you will communicate to 
the company my respectful acknowledgments for their friendly 
offer, and te say to them that I will so far avail myself of it, as 
to take a passage for inyself and family in the boat of Friday 
next, at the customary hour of her departure. [ beg that we 
may, however, be considered as ordinary passengers, and that 
no exclusive arrangements may be made forus. I am, with just 
respect, your obedient servant, H. CLAY. 

O the president of the N. York and Boston steamboat company. 

A committee of the board of managers of the New York colo- 
nization society, waited upon him, and solicited an expression 
eft his sentiments, upon a public occasion, on the subject of Af- 
rican colonization. Mr. Clay replied that his private arrange- 
meuts were such as to preclude a compliance with the request. 
He observed, however, that the society had ever received his 
cordial support, and he deeply deplored the opposition it had 
recently met. 

But we cannot narrate all the things which happened. Those 
mentioned are mere *‘types”’ of those which occurred. 


From the following article in the Newark Daily Advertiser, it 
appears that Mr. Clay would be absent at the east about a fort- 
night. 

Mr. Clay. A deputation from the committee appointed at 
the meeting held in this town on Saturday evening last, waited 
upon Mr. Clay with an invitation from the committee to visit 
us at such a time as might best suit his convenience. After ex- 
pressing the most gratetul acknowledgments for the civility and 
kindness thus shown him by the citizens of Newark, and his 
desire to witness the flourishing condition of our manufactures, 
he stated that it would be out of his power now to comply with 
their wishes, as be must hasten to the north; but on his return, 
which he expected would be in about a fortnight, he would 
write the committee, and if in his power would pay us a visit. 
The deputation were received by Mr. Clay in the kindest and 
most courteous manner; he entered into a free and pleasant 
conversation, declared the object of bis visit to be entirely of a 
private character, and protested against any thing like parade. 


From Mr. Noah’s ‘Evening Star”? of the 15th October— 

“Mr. Clay will arrive in the city this afternoon. It has fre- 
quently failen to our lot to praise and censure this genticman in 
mo measured terms—to applaud what deserved applause, and 
condemn what merited condemnation in his public career. We 
opposed his election and rejoiced at his defeat; and we are not 
sure that we may not again oppose him, if a suitable occasion 
offers. But with us, the **waters of bitterness” have no abid- 
ing place—if we “speak daggers, we use none.”? Mr. Clay is 
not now before the people as a candidate for the presidency; 
many of his friends declare he will not be. Be that. however, 
as it may, we eannot forget the steady, uniform efforts he made 
in the great struggle of 1812, to sustain the country at a period 
of darkness and peril, when many, very many, of those who 
now claim to be influential leading democrats, were in the ranks 
of our bitterest opponents—We cannot forget the voice of the 
man who eloquently plead the cause of South American inde- 
pendence—we cannot forget the man who assisted to negotiate 
an honorable peace at Ghent; nor, at a recent period, when, by 
an honorable compromise, he arrested the uplifted sabre on our 
own soil, as he did on the celebrated Missouri question. His 
friends ought to receive him well, for he is deserving of their 
friendship; his enemies will forget the past, in hopes that his ad- 
mitted talents may be beneficially exercised for his country in 
the honorable station he now fills in the senate of the United 
States. 

**We saw, with regret, a few evenings since, a very unhand. 
some attack on Mr. Clay, in the Post—probably as an avant 
courier to his reception here. The editors of the Post cannot 
get rid of their old federal hostility towards him, for services 
rendered during the late war; but they should recollect that 
when general Jackson travelled to the east, all the opposition 
presses treated him with the greatest respect and attention.”? 

The following paragraphs have appeared in the Washington 
““Globe’’—they are offered as samples: 

‘According to the latest advices, Mr. Henry Clay and Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle were seen, in full life, within the last 48 hours, 
in the office of the exchange committee in the bank of the 
United States at Philadelphia, perusing the vouchers of the un- 
vouched item of $7,801 of the expense accounts.”? 

“It {the bank of the United States] has poured, at the least, 
twenty five thousand dollars, (and we think a committee will 
find it to have been $40,000), directly into his own pocket, to 
save him from pecuniary as well as political bankruptcy.” 

‘Jlaving by duping his followers, secured a meagre sort of 
garri-ou in the Kentucky legislature, to maintain bim at home, 
he [Mr. Clay] has set forward to make foreign conquest. ‘Tak- 
ing the cause of the bank in his hand, and probably something 
else appertaining to it in his pocket, he has marched upon Bos- 
ton.”’ 


— 








On which and their like, the “Alexandria Gazette” saiq— 

**The rational and republican honors paid to Mr. Clay on his 
present journey must be gall and wormwood to the collar gen- 
try. The unaffected, free will and hearty welcome of the peo- 
ple to this distinguished citizen, contrasts admirably with the 
forced show and extravagant pomp which marked the progress 
of another distinguished man during the past summer. Party 
spirit, abashed, now hides its diminished head in the presence 
of an American patriot without tile or power, except as a re. 
presentative of his own proud and generous state; and men of 
the most opposite sentiments have pressed forward to pay be- 
coming respect to one who has contributed so largely to his 
country’s glory. Who is there not proud of Henry Clay as jis 
countryman? Who is there not willing to accord him the first 
station among our statesmen??? 

And the New York Courier observes— 

“If it were possible that any thing could add infamy to the 
already infamous character of that common slanderer of all that 
is honorable in the country, the Washington Globe, it would be 
the notice of Mr. Clay’s visit to this section of the country, [t 
is well known, that with the exception of a short visit to this 
city on official business in 1827, Mr. Clay has not been east of 
Pennsylvania since 1818! He declined coming last summer 
because he was a candidate for the presidency, and now when 
he complies with the urgent solicitation of his friends, and ven- 
tures to visit the most populous and flourishing section of this 
great republic, he is thus assailed by the common libeller of the 
Globe, who lives, moves, and has his being upon the patronage 
of the government. I[s it nota reflection upon our country that 
a hireling thus paid and supported should be permitted to assail 
all who are respectable in the country, and yet continue to be 
the “organ of the administration?’ 

(The rebuke is severe—but well deserved: and especially 
when recollecting the attentions paid to president Jackson, in 
his tour—-by all parties. ] 


Mr. Clay’s arrival at Providence, &c. 

Ata meeting of citizens holden at the Franklin Hall, in the 
city of Providence, pursuant to public notice, October }2th, 
1833: the meeting being called to order by William E. Rich- 
mond, esq. Joseph L, Tillinghast, esq. was chosen chairman, 
and W. W. Hoppin, secretary, when the following resolution, 
with the preamble, was introduced by William E. Richmond, 
esq. and passed unanimously: 

This meeting having been informed that the hon. Henry 
Cray, of Kentucky, will probably visit New England in the 
course of a few days, and desiring that so eminent a statesman, 
orator and patriot may receive in this state appropriate testimo- 
nials of respect and gratitude for his character and public servi- 
ces, unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to invite Mr. Clay, 
to visit this state and city, and to receive him here on his arri- 
val—to invite him to a public dinner, and to offer him such 
other tokens of public regard as they may deem expedient. 
That said committee consist of the following gentlemen: 

Jozeph L. Tillinghast, Benjamin Hoppin, Lemuel H. Arnold, 
Edward Carrington, Samuel. W. Bridgham, Josiah Whitaker, 
Benjamin Cozzens, Joshua Mauran, Nehemiah R. Knight, Ben- 
jamin Aborn, John Pitman, William Blodget, Johu H. Clark, 
John Andrews, Thomas Rivers, James F. Simmons, Stanford 
Newell, Charles Jackson, George Curtis, John Howland. 

On motion, it was resolaed, that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be signed by the chairman and secretary, and published in 
the papers. JOSEPH L. TILLINGHAST, Chairman. 

Wicitam W. Hoppin, Secretary. 


(The correspondence between this committee and Mr. Clay 
has been published, the sentiments expressed were such as 
might be expected from the relation of the aboot 

Mr. Clay arrived at Providence on the 19th—and was receiv- 
ed with a salute of cannon. He was warmly greeted by the 
people, and conducted to the lodgings provided for him at the 
City Hotel—in the front of which thousands were immediately 
collected. He was called for, and very reluctantly compelled 
to appear in the balcony—from which he hastily retired, amidst 
loud huzzas He was then waited upon by a great number of 
the citizens—among them Mr. Burges. Their meetings were 
kind, and the cheering of the assembly loud and long. In the 
afternoon he visited some of the manufacturing establishments, 
Brown university, &c. In the evening, with his lady, he re- 
ceived a numerous company. He remained on Sunday at Pro- 
vidence, and, with his family, attended divine worship in the 
first Baptist meeting house. On Monday morning early he pro- 
ceeded to Pawtucket, attended by the Providence committee, 
and the Boston committees met him there. He was received 
with an address, &e. He visited several of the manufactories, 
and finally departed with the hearty cheers of the multitude. 
His reception and entertainment in Rhode Island was generous 
and kind, and enthusiastic. In declining the invitation to a 
public dinner tendered him at Providence, Mr. Clay remarks: 


**Nor can [ suppress an expression of the gratification which 
[ have derived, from a survey, in this prosperous place, of the 
rich and abundant proofs of that true policy of our government, 
which inculcates reliance upon our own ample resources aud 
undoubted skill, rather than dependence upon foreign supplies. 
If I had ever doubted the wisdom of that policy, heretofore, the 
many proofs which I have seen of its effects, during my present 
journey, would have banished my doubts.” 
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